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Dear  GCN, 

I  would  just  like  to  say  thank  you 
for  the  PenPal  Listings  of  prisoners 
that  you  sent  to  me.  I  have  written  to 
6  of  them  so  far,  now  all  I'm  waiting 
for  is  the  replies.  As  I  was  reading  the 
enclosed  letter,  I  read  where  you 
were  running  on  limited  funds  for 
GCN.  I  would  love  to  make  a  dona¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  me  and  all  gay 
inmates.  It's  organizations  such  as 
yours  that  help  not  only  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community,  but  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  prisoners  as  well.  Being  gay  is 
one  thing,  but  being  gay  and  a  pris¬ 
oner  is  another!  It  is  such  a  lonely  life 
behind  bars  and  not  being  able  to  be 
yourself  and  in  touch  with  your  gay 
brothers  and  sisters  is  very  hard.  But 
organizations  such  as  yours  makes  it 
possible  for  us  who  are  locked  up  to 
stay  in  touch  with  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty  on  the  outside.  Thank  you  for  your 
hard  and  dedicated  work  on  behalf  of 
gay  and  lesbian  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Wright 

SUPPORT  GAY  PRISONERS 
Dear  GCN, 

You  provide  a  forum  for  gay  pris¬ 
oners  to  reach  out  to  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  and  that  is  something  that  is 
sorely  needed.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  homophobia  and  discrimination 
encountered  in  a  free  society,  and  the 
gay  community  has  worked  hard  to 
set  up  support  systems,  rights  activist 
organizations,  and  political/legal 
coalitions  and  task  forces  to  insure 
that  our  rights  are  protected  and  our 
dignity  untrampled.  But,  I  have  to  say 
that  as  a  gay  prisoner,  and  I'm  sure  I 
speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  gay  pris¬ 
oners,  I  feel  left  out,  ostracized,  for¬ 
gotten.  Prisoners  in  general  are  out¬ 
cast,  pushed  to  the  fringe  of  society, 
for  gay  prisoners  it  is  even  worse.  We 
have  no  support  from  our  free  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  no  coalitions  or  rights 
activists  to  help  guard  our  rights,  no 
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contacts  who  will  assist  us  when  we 
face  discrimination  of  violations  of 
our  rights.  We  have  no  voice,  and  this 
means  no  power. 

There  is  this  misconception 
among  straight  inmates  that  because 
someone  is  gay  they  will  have  sex 
with  anyone  who  comes  along,  like 
you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I'll 
tell  you  an  account  of  an  event  that 
occurred  last  year  and  affected  me 
personally. 

I  was  involved  with  a  young  trans¬ 
gender  man  who  went  by  Diann.  We 
were  in  love  and  the  relationship  was 
serious.  We  had  entered  a  mutual 
agreement  marriage  and  were  happy 
to  have  found  each  other  in  this  dark 
place. 

One  morning  last  May  Diann  was 
the  victim  of  a  sexual  assault.  He  told 
me  what  had  happened  but  would 
not  tell  me  who  because  he  didn't 
want  me  to  react  with  violence.  He 
went  to  his  counselor  and  reported  it. 

For  using  the  system  as  it  is  set 
up,  he  was  again  victimized— by  the 
prison  authorities  this  time.  He  was 
locked  up  in  protective  custody  (the 
hole),  an  investigation  was  made  and 
since  he  was  an  "out  homo,"  the  staff 
decided  it  was  his  fault  for  being  a 
"Queen."  Since  they  didn't  want  any 
more  problems  from  him,  he  was  put 
on  a  transfer  list  and  sent  to  another 
institution.  Had  he  been  a  young 
straight  inmate  the  whole  situation 
would  have  handled  differently.  He 
remained  in  the  hole  for  over  three 
months  before  transfer. 

I  wrote  to  many  gay  rights  groups 
and  activists.  Diann  had  been  treated 
unfairly  in  this,  he  was  made  out  to 
be  responsible  for  another  inmate's 
act  of  violence  and  then  punished  for 
using  the  system.  Out  of  all  the  letters 
I  wrote  and  all  the  organizations  I 
contacted  only  one  responded— 
Covenant  Station  in  New  Jersey. 

We  had  no  one  to  help  protect 
our  rights  or  preserve  our  dignity.  No 
one  marched  at  the  gate  of  this 
prison  to  bring  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
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crimination  and  hatred  Diann  and  I 
experienced.  We  were  just  two  help¬ 
less  faggots  in  the  joint. 

Well,  anyone  can  end  up  in  prison 
at  any  given  time,  and  if  you're  gay, 
it's  going  to  be  the  worst  nightmare 
you  can  imagine. 

Sincerely, 

Rick  O'Hara 

Dear  GCN, 

I  was  diagnosed  with  HIV  in  1988. 
Back  then,  there  weren't  enough  sup¬ 
port  organizations  to  help  indigent 
people  pay  for  the  drug  AZT,  and 
because  I  am  allergic  to  Bactrim  and 
Dapsone  (drugs  to  prevent  pneumo- 
cystis  pneumonia)  I  had  to  be  given  a 
special  breathing  treatment  called 
pentamidene  to  ensure  I  would  not 
get  a  fatal  lung  infection.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  funds  and  not  wanting  my 
family  to  know  about  my  illness,  I 
committed  various  robberies  to 
enable  me  to  pay  for  medicine.  After 
awhile,  I  got  caught,  so  that  I  could 
get  to  prison.  Prison  gives  free  med¬ 
ical  services  to  those  that  have  termi¬ 
nal  and  chronic  illnesses.  I've  been  a 
prisoner  since  January  '90.  In  1995 
my  T-cell  count  went  to  3  and  my 
viral  load  was  over  200.000.  But  in 
1997  the  protease  inhibitors  became 
available  to  the  inmate  population 
here  in  Ohio.  These  cocktails  do  work 
if  you  take  as  prescribed.  Since  I've 
been  on  this  medication,  my  viral 
load  has  dropped  to  below  400 
which  is  undetectable  now.  My  T-cell 
count  has  leapt  to  269.  I  have  never 
experienced  any  life  threatening  ill¬ 
nesses  caused  by  AIDS,  but  I  keep 
myself  stress  free,  which  plays  an 
important  role  in  my  staying  healthy. 

Now  I  am  coming  up  for  parole  in 
July  and  I  fear  not  having  any  support. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  file  for 
social  security  and  what  other  bene¬ 
fits  are  available  to  people  with  AIDS. 

Sincerely, 

Xavier  Harrison 
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loving  Beyond  the  Millennium  March 

Diving  into  the 

Dangers  of  Freedom 


Corporate  sponsorship  of  the  Millennium  March 
on  Washington  offers  extraordinary  visibility,  pro¬ 
motional  and  brand-building  opportunities  to 
companies  looking  to  reach  the  affluent  and  loyal 
gayflesbian  market  through  the  largest  communi¬ 
ty  event  in  history.  Sponsorship  packages  include 
extensive  online  presence  on  the  March  website, 
millions  of  impressions  through  our  advertising 
and  promotional  materials,  and  high-visibility 
on-site  recognition.  — www.mmow.org 


"A  Huge  Marketing 
Opportunity  In  Search 
Of  A  Meaning  To  Exist!" 

This  solicitation  found  on 
the  “Millennium  March  on 
Washington”  web  page,  a 
PlanetOut  production,  pretty 
much  sums  up  the  politics  of  this 
national  event  slated  for  April  30, 
2000  (the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam).  The 
already  debunked  notion  of  gays 
and  lesbians  as  affluent,  a  favorite 
of  the  right-wing,  is  now  spun  to 
garner  big  bucks  from  corporate 


sponsors  who  in  turn  receive 
“extraordinary  VISIBILITY”, 
“high-visibility”  at  the  rally.  Can 
your  banner  compete  with  Bud 
Light,  Absolut,  you  name  it?  Do 
you  want  to  compete  for  recogni¬ 
tion  with  a  beer  or  Disney?  Tom 
Reilly,  the  founder  of  PlanetOut, 
won  the  website  contract  through 
solid  promotion.  He  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  old,  “my  dick  is  bigger 
than  yours”  into  a  marketing 
cache — “PlanetOut’s  216,454  reg¬ 
istered  members  alone  number 
more  than  the  circulations  of  Out 


magazine,  The  Advocate,  Curve 
magazine  and  Genre  combined.” 
Sold! 

Carmen  Shorter  who  heads  up 
the  Black  Lesbian  Support  Group 
in  Washington,  DC  attended  the 
MMOW  April  30  press  confer¬ 
ence.  She  reported  that  when 
someone  from  the  press  asked 
what  they  say  about  the  view  that 
“MMOW/national  events  take 
away  resources  from  local  orga¬ 
nizing,”  Tom  Reilly  responded.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  conflict; 
after  all,  the  people  coming  to  the 
MMOW  will  be  using  money 
from  their  “vacation  budget,  not 
their  national-organization  con¬ 
tribution  budget.”  He  footnoted 
his  comment  by  scolding  others  to 
look  beyond  such  limited  think¬ 
ing — “this  is  an  economy  of 
abundance.” 

"Fourth  National  March"-NOT 

Deception  lurks  everywhere. 
The  planners  of  this  Y2K  rally  call 
it  the  “fourth  national  march,”  but 
there  is  no  march.  The  selling  of 
the  lesbian  and  gay  communities, 
i.e.,  market  (I  guess  no  polling 
agency  has  done  surveys  on  bisex- 
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ual  and  transgender  folks),  makes 
this  event  quite  distinctive  in  the 
history  of  DC  marches,  rallies  and 
civil  disobedience  actions  that  pre¬ 
cede  it.  We  could  call  it  precedent 
setting — we  are  harkened  to  DC  as 
consumers,  no  worse,  as  com¬ 
modities.  We  have  been  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

Support  Dwindles 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  an 
Open  Process,  challengers  to  the 
elite,  exclusive  process  that  formed 
the  announcement  of  the  Y2K 
event,  has  sought  to  open  up  the 
planning  and  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  to  a  larger  community  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
engages  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  debate  over  the 
MMOW  board’s  antics  [see  past 
issues  of  GCN],  a  number  of 
groups  and  individuals  have  either 
refused  to  endorse  the  rally  or 
jumped  ship.  At  the  national  level, 
Pride  At  Work,  the  lgbt  national 
labor  organization  and  National 
Stonewall  Democratic  Federation, 
the  national  formation  of  local 
lgbt  Democratic  Party  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  two  of  the  large  national 
groups  that  have  signed  on  to  the 
Open  Process  statement.  (These 
decisions  were  made  at  national 
conferences  where  resolutions 
were  raised  and  voted  on  by  all 
attendees.)  Groups  like  the 
National  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition 
and  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  have  left  the  MMOW 
Board,  and  others  like  BiNet  and 
the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Black 


Leadership  Forum,  who  were  ini¬ 
tially  invited  to  the  early  meetings, 
left  before  a  board  was  formed. 
Even  more  stunning  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  MMOW  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  excluded  from 
knowing  the  financial  commit¬ 
ments.  In  her  resignation  letter, 
Kerry  Lobel,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  stated  as  one  of  her  concerns 
“that  neither  the  Board  members 
nor  our  GLBT  community  have 
full  access  to  information  about 
March  management  and  finances.” 
(See  below  for  the  full  text  of 
Lobel’s  resignation  letter.) 

Time  to  Move  On 

The  MMOW  is  organized 
against  the  passions  and  hopes 
that  generated  earlier  marches.  A 
flyer  written  as  part  of  organizing 
for  the  1987  March  on 
Washington  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights  reads,  “Going  to 
Washington  isn’t  just  about  one 
day,  or  one  weekend.  It’s  about 
what  happens  before  and  after  the 
day  of  the  march  itself.  It’s  about 
the  new  conversations,  and  the 
new  challenges  that  we  make,  the 
new  ideas  that  come  into  public 
awareness,  and  get  into  people’s 
heads.  That’s  why,  every  lesbian 
and  gay  man  in  this  city  must 
become  an  organizer  for  this 
march  to  succeed.  The  Hardwick 
decision  taught  us  that  privacy  is 
not  safety.  We  must  turn  this  city 
into  a  public  dialogue  about  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  life,  lesbian  and  gay 
sexuality,  about  how  we  live  and 


how  we’re  different.  We  must  con¬ 
front  the  fears  that  we  provoke  in 
people,  and  not  let  them  simmer 
and  grow  and  grow  distorted  and 
violent  beneath  the  surfaces  of 
polite  society .” 

This  was  a  moment  of  great 
courage.  It  is  a  moment  we  must 
reclaim  to  confront  the  fears  and 
repressions  embodied  in  the  vio¬ 
lence,  perhaps  most  revealing  and 
stark  in  the  shootings  at  Columbine 
High  School  in  Littleton,  Colorado 
where  a  white,  masculine  culture 
thrives  on  excluding,  taunting, 
abusing  those  who  don’t  pass  the 
manliness  test.  As  Nancy  Polikoff 
warns  in  her  assessment  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  gay  and  lesbian  parent¬ 
ing,  "With  increased  visibility  has 
come  increased  political  volatility.” 
That  volatility  is  everywhere — in 
the  backlashes  against  queers, 
against  racial  justice,  against  “bad 
mothers”  who  may  be  lesbian, 
trans,  bi,  receiving  welfare  or  have  a 
career.  A  repressive  normative  ide¬ 
ology  has  solidified  as  liberals  run 
scared,  afraid  to  be  cast  as  perverts 
or  immoral — unable,  like  Barney 
Frank,  to  argue  for  transgender 
inclusion  in  the  Employment  Non¬ 
discrimination  Act  (ENDA). 
Barney  can’t  deal  with  the  issue 
of  who  showers  with  whom.  Yes, 
this  is  a  moment  in  which  we  need 
courage  to  say  that  a  bill  like  ENDA 
is  no  trade  off  for  a  policy  that  says 
our  sexuality  or  gender  is 
dangerous. 

Our  creative  writers  speak  to 
the  dangers,  they  find  words  to 
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express  the  secrets  and  vulnerabilities  that  offend  polite 
society.  Robin  Lewis  and  Leo  Cabranes-Grant  invite  us 
to  consider  how  sexuality  is  racialized,  how  our  desires 
subvert  the  sanitized  public  viewing  of  queer  lives. 
Jaime  Manrique  takes  another  step,  a  step  inside  his 
being,  to  examine  the  production  of  “homosexual  self- 
hatred”  in  culturally  intolerant  arenas.  Letta  Neely  and 
Barbara  Smith  underline  that  we  need  to  create  an 
enabling  time  to  speak  and  act  politically  and  culturally 
against  all  the  inequalities  and  injustices  that  are  perva¬ 
sive  and,  as  Thomas  Glave  points  out,  not  just  in  the  US, 
but  globally.  Glave,  a  writer  and  teacher  in  the  US,  goes 
home  to  Jamaica  to  speak  and  act  against  the  terror 
experienced  by  queers  there.  For  it  is  in  that  speaking 
out,  with  the  courage  of  fightback,  that  lgbt  folks  begin 
to  taste  freedom. 

For  those  of  us,  progressive,  radical,  or  leftist  queers, 
who  organize  around  a  myriad  of  issues,  we  need  a  place 
to  confer,  to  size  up  the  current  situation,  to  strategize 
and  project  visions  for  a  future.  Our  imaginations  are 
sapped  by  the  marketplace.  We  cannot  underestimate 
the  staggering  toll  to  our  communities  wrought  by 
AIDS.  For  more  than  a  decade  following  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  AIDS,  we  fought  a  war,  one  waged  against  a 
number  of  communities  and  aimed  to  destroy  our 
newly  freed  sexuality,  our  future,  our  dreams — a  war 
against  the  well-being,  dignity  and  freedom  of  those 
vulnerable  to  the  virus  and  their  communities. 

There  is  a  beginning  afoot,  an  idea  for  a  Queer 
Progressive/Radical  Congress  has  come  up,  an  idea  that 
will,  like  the  87  March,  engage  the  desires  and  hopes 
from  local  communities  and  bring  us  together,  not 
in  virtual  space,  but  bodily,  to  generate  new  ideas  for 
the  future. 

Kerry  Lobel's  Letter  of  Resignation 

Kerry  Lobel  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Millennium  March  on  Washington  at  the  Board 
meeting  which  began  on  Sunday,  April  25,  1999.  She 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Millennium 
March  on  Washington  since  June,  1998.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  her  resignation  letter  given  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Millennium  March  on  Washington. 


April  25,  1999 

Dear  Colleagues, 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  resign  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Millennium  March  on 
Washington,  effective  immediately.  The  reasons  for  my 
resignation  stem  from  three  basic  issues,  which  have 
continued  to  grow  over  time.  First,  I  have  significant 
political  disagreements  with  the  March  call  and  plan¬ 
ning,  which  have  not  been  addressed.  Secondly,  I  have 
grown  increasingly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  this  event 
for  the  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  and  transgender  (GLBT) 
movement  at  this  time.  And  finally,  I  cannot  endorse 
certain  decisions  made  by  the  Board.  Although  I  have 
great  trust  and  affection  for  each  of  you  individually,  it 
does  not  assuage  my  concerns  and  questions.  I  now 
believe  I  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  community  from 
outside  the  Board. 

Since  the  initial  call  for  the  March,  grassroots 
activists  have  consistently  challenged  us  as  national 
leaders.  Their  concerns  address  the  credibility  and  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  March  and  they  have  demanded  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  March  process  for  greater  discussion.  The 
questions  have  been  on  whether  to  march,  what  agenda 
to  march  for,  and  how  best  to  use  the  tremendous  plat¬ 
form  and  visibility  that  such  marches  provide.  Despite 
my  political  disagreements  with  the  call  and  process,  I 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  March  Board,  believing  my  par¬ 
ticipation  could  change  the  course  of  the  process.  I  also 
felt  that  as  a  representative  of  the  oldest  national  politi¬ 
cal  organization,  and  one  of  the  few  explicitly  progres¬ 
sive  national  GLBT  groups,  my  voice  was  needed  in  the 
March  planning  process.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I 
would  remain  on  the  Board  as  long  as  my  presence  rep¬ 
resented  the  best  interests  of  Task  Force  members,  our 
constituents,  and  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

Since  I  joined  the  Board,  my  participation  has  been 
challenged  by  members  and  activists  with  whom  we 
have  deep  and  longstanding  relationships.  Individuals 
from  all  perspectives  have  intensively  engaged  me,  the 
Task  Force  staff,  and  our  Board.  I  took  their  concerns  to 
heart  and  carried  them  in  my  work  on  the  March  Board. 
During  my  tenure,  I  voted  in  the  minority  on  key  reso¬ 
lutions  on  personnel  issues,  the  naming  of  the  March, 
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WITH 


Adrienne  Rich 


In  a  benefit  for  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation,’ 


internationally  renowned  poet  and  writer,  Adrienne  Rich  will  read  her 
poetry  and  speak  about  the  importance  of  multi-issue  politics  in  the 


fight  for  social  justice. 


Thursday,  July  15th 


Winner  of  the  prestigious  Mac  Arthur  Fellowship,  Rich  is  the  author 
of  more  than  16  volumes  of  poetry,  including  her  latest  Midnight 
Salvage,  and  four  books  of  nonfiction  prose.  She  has  received  the 
National  Book  Award,  the  Frost  Silver  Medal  of  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America,  the  Lambda  Book  Award,  and  numerous  other  honors 
during  her  career.  An  artist  who  sees  the  connections  between  art 
and  political  change,  her  work  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a 
lesbian-feminist  voice  In  the  literary  world. 


'the  Bromlicid  Street  Mura  timid  I  Foundation  is  *  non-profit  peer/progr«Hfve  organisation 
dun  publishes  Cuy  Community  Sows,  produces  the  OtttWfHe  Conference,  and  coordinates  the 
U ay  and  Lesbian  Prisoner  Project  Questions?  Call 


Kresge  Auditorium* 

MIT  Campus 
84  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Cambridge 
7:30  pm 

$10  IN  ADVANCE 
$15  AT  THE  DOOR 
$25  BSEF  ANGEL 
$5  PER  TICKET  FOR 
GROUPS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT; 

NEW  WORDS  BOOKSTORE 

ifif)  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge  (near  Inman  Square) 
617-876-5310 

RHYTHM  AND  MUSE 

403a  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  fin  Hyde  Square) 
617-524-6654 

GLAD  DAY 

673  Boyiston  Street,  Boston 
617-267-3010 

BROOKLINE  BOOKSMtTH 

279  Harvard  Street.  Brookline  (across  from  the  Coolidge 

Comer  Cinema) 

617*566*6660 

WOOD  AND  STRING 

($2.00  additional  charge  for  credit  card  phone  orders; 
$i.oo  in-store  charge) 

493  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
781-641-2131 


introduction 


Marla  Erlien 


and  the  broadening  of  the  planning  effort  to  allow  more 
people  a  seat  at  the  table.  I  helped  lead  the  successful 
effort  to  ensure  that  funds  raised  by  the  March  would  go 
to  statewide  organizations,  people  of  color  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  constituents  underrepresented  in  our 
movement.  However,  the  Board  has  largely  ignored  the 
fundamental  issues  that  led  me  to  become  involved:  why 
we  should  march,  the  agenda,  and  the  involvement  of 
the  entire  GLBT  community.  I  cannot  serve  on  a  Board 
that  will  not  open  itself  to  greater  input  and  scrutiny 
from  the  communities  we  claim  to  represent. 

The  second  reason  for  my  resignation  is  that  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  doubt  the  value  of  this  March  at  this  time.  I 
honor  the  value  of  our  previous  national  Marches  and 
acknowledge  them  as  having  been  political  turning 
points  in  the  lives  of  many  current  leaders  and  activists. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  enormous  com¬ 
mitment  of  time  and  resources  at  a  moment  when  more 
and  more  energy  is  demanded  of  the  GLBT  movement 
at  the  state  and  local  level  is  questionable.  Nothing  so 
dramatically  reinforced  this  as  the  success  of  Equality 
Begins  at  Home.  Held  one  month  ago  and  sponsored  by 
the  Federation  of  LGBT  Statewide  Political 
Organizations  and  the  Task  Force,  EBAH  was  supported 
by  national  and  local  groups,  including  the  March 
Board.  It  demonstrated  the  incredible  power  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  state  and  local  movement  building.  It  also  exem¬ 
plified  the  real  possibilities  for  political  advancement  of 
GLBT  equality  in  every  state.  More  favorable  bills  were 
introduced  in  state  legislatures,  more  allies  were  reached 
and  involved,  more  media  coverage  was  generated  in 
every  state  on  GLBT  issues  than  had  ever  been  achieved 
at  the  state  level.  Because  of  its  overwhelming  success, 
the  campaign  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  years  to  come, 
perhaps  even  annually. 

The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  vast  majority  of  its  resources  to  deepening 
and  growing  political  power  in  every  state.  The  time  I 
have  spent  on  the  March  Board  has  taken  away  from  my 
important  work  at  the  state  and  local  level.  I  need  to 
concentrate  my  energies  on  NGLTF’s  efforts  to  build 
this  state-by-state  movement  and  on  advocating  for  our 
grassroots  constituents  at  the  national  level.  This  is  the 


heart  and  soul  of  our  work  and  it  requires  us  to  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions. 

Finally  as  a  Board  member,  I  have  had  personal 
financial  responsibility  and  liability  for  the  non-profit 
corporation  producing  the  March.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  March  is  not  moving  forward  in  a  strategic 
manner.  I  am  also  concerned  that  neither  the  Board 
members  nor  our  GLBT  community  have  full  access  to 
information  about  March  management  and  finances.  I 
can  no  longer  accept  the  personal  risk  my  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  Board  requires.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  are  working  very  hard  and  responsibly, 
will  push  for  information  and  accountability  in  the 
planning  process. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Task  Force 
will  be  visible  at  the  Millennium  March  on  Washington 
to  encourage  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  and  transgendered 
people  from  around  the  country  to  continue  their  work 
through  state  and  local  organizing.  They  will  come  to 
Washington  to  experience  the  power  of  gathering  in 
their  nation’s  capital,  to  feel  strength  in  numbers,  and  to 
create  a  show  of  force  for  the  GLBT  community.  We  will 
be  persistent  in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  energy  and 
momentum  of  the  March  carries  to  local  communities. 
The  financial  commitments  made  by  the  March  Board 
to  organizations  dedicated  to  statewide  organizing  and 
people  of  color  organizing  could  be  the  finest  legacy  the 
March  will  leave  to  our  movement.  If  significant 
changes  are  made  in  the  March  planning  and  organiz¬ 
ing,  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  will  glad¬ 
ly  consider  rejoining  the  planning  efforts  for  the 
Millennium  March  on  Washington.  In  the  meantime, 
we  will  advocate  for  the  inclusion  of  our  entire  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  March  process  and  for  the  linking  of  our 
agenda  to  those  of  other  movements  for  social  justice. 
We  hope  these  issues  will  be  reflected  in  the  March  plan¬ 
ning  and  agenda. 

Sincerely, 

Kerry  Lobel 

Executive  Director 

National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force 
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Photography  Books  to  Look  Out  For 


the  passionate  camera 

edited  by  debora h  bright 


The  Passionate  Camera,  Photography  And  Bodies 
Of  Desire,  documents  and  celebrates  “what 
conservatives  and  religious  fundamentalist  so 
fervently  wish  to  suppress:  the  explosive  growth 
of  independent  photographic  work  since  the 
mid-1980s  by  [those]  who  openly  challenge  the 
sexual  status  quo.” 

nothing  but  the  girl  photographically  depicts 
“outlawed  desire”  by  women  who  can  photo¬ 
graph  each  other  with  desire. 

Baltimore  Portraits  “forms  a  remarkable  chroni¬ 
cle,  an  archival  record  of  a  city  and  its  illicit 
fringe  culture.” 


nothing  but  the  gir 


k  Portfolio  anil  Exploration  of  lesbian  hoik  Phoiogrc 

edited  by  Susie  Bright  and  Ml  Po$ener 


Introduction 


Outwrite  99 


'  S 

Ethnic  Sex? 

Outwrite  99  featured  scores  of  panels  and  workshops 
that  drew  more  than  a  thousand  participants.  One  of 
those  panels  asked  the  question:  Writing  Ethnic  Sex? 

Leo  Cabranes-Grant  and  Robin  Coste  Lewis  presented 
at  this  panel,  inviting  the  reader  to  think  about  what  in 
language  and  movement,  the  body  and  desire  signifies 
racial  and  ethnic  meanings? 

Is  what’s  “hot”  related  to  ethnicity?  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  in  their  cover  story  “Latin  Music  Goes  Pop!,” 
identifies  the  “major  players”  of  this  phenomenon. 

Among  the  new  Latino  performers  who  now  are 
“lifting  their  voices  in  English,”  Time  declares  Ricky 
Martin  “the  hottest.”  The  “major  players”  are  described 
as  “fusing  English  with  Latin  rhythms  to  create  a  fresh, 
seductive  form  of  music  that  transcends  race  and 
crosses  generations.”  As  Leo  Cabranes-Grant  asked 
the  audience,  “Do  we  have  to  submit  to  the  stereotype 
in  order  to  submit  our  work?” 
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Leo  Cabranes-Grant 


Where  is  My  Accent 

Taking  you? 


by  Leo  Cabranes-Grant 

Where’s  your  accent  from?  Sometimes  it’s  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  if  that  question  is  intended  as  a 
pick-up  line,  an  expression  of  curiosity,  or  a 
preventive  measure.  Are  you  cute?  Are  you 
strange?  Are  you  dangerous?  At  times,  you 
feel  the  question  includes  all  of  the  above. 
What  are  they  trying  to  find  out  when  they 
remind  you  of  the  obvious?  Why  on  earth  do 
they  hardly  ever  ask  where  are  you  from? 
Suddenly  your  identity  is  being  defined  by  the 
way  you  “sound”,  your  personality  is  being 
transformed  into  an  acoustic  phenomenon, 
you  are  what  you  pronounce  when  you  open 
your  mouth.  They  saw  you  already,  they 
selected  you.  You  passed  the  visual  examina¬ 
tion.  They  know  your  body  looks  different 
(either  by  color  or  by  motion),  they  safely 
assume  your  body  may  come  from  another 
place.  Now  they  need  to  listen.  Your  accent 
will  tell  them  what  kind  of  history  you  belong 
to.  Are  you  second  generation,  third  genera¬ 
tion  Rican,  Korean,  Filipino,  Jamaican, 
Indian,  Moroccan?  Are  you  looking  for  a 
green  card?  How  well  educated  are  you?  Are 
you  as  exciting  as  Antonio  Banderas? 
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Your  body  conveys  meanings,  consonants,  voice, 
enunciations.  Your  body  gives  up  information  just  by 
being  there,  by  moving,  by  talking.  Being  a  minority 
implies  less  privacy,  less  merging  into  the  crowd,  less 
matter-of-factness.  In  the  game  of  hide  and  seek,  you’re 
the  one  that  is  always  seen.  It’s  not  only  the  accent,  of 
course.  A  Puerto  Rican  born  or  raised  in  the  States  may 
have  an  American  “sound”  but  his  or  her  body  would 
still  reveal  traces  of  an  immigrant’s  “history”.  Once  the 
other,  always  the  other?  Every  hyphen  posits  a  tension: 
are  you  primarily  African  or  American?  Are  you  more 
Jewish  than  American?  Are  you  mainly  Asian  or 
American?  One  side  of  the  equation  (“American”)  is 
conceptualized  as  a  constant;  the  other  side  is  a  variable, 
the  new  substance  that  modifies  America.  Where  is  that 
platonic  America,  the  one  we  add  our  accent  to,  the  one 
we  adhere  to,  the  America  that  was  there  before  the 
hyphen?  That  America  I  refer  to  as  “they”?  Wasn’t 
America  supposed  to  be  “us”? 

Welcome  to  the  land  of  hyphenated  desire.  There’s 
something  about  the  other  that  makes  her  sexy,  there’s 
something  about  his  accent  that  promises  a  good  lay.  Do 
we  really  want  to  discredit  a  stereotype  that  makes  us 
“hot”?  Just  look  at  us.  Yes,  we  are  hot.  No  doubt  about 
that.  To  what  extent  is  “hot”  related  to  “ethnicity”?  Let 


me  count  the  ways.  The  other  is  sensual,  the  other  knows 
how  to  do  it,  the  other  is  closer  to  primitive  emotions, 
the  other  is  able  to  whisper  foreign  words  into  your  ear 
while  you  come,  the  other  doesn’t  know  how  to  make 
money  but  that  doesn’t  matter  because  the  other  knows 
how  to  have  fun  and  the  other  knows  how  to  move  those 
hips  and  how  to  dance  till  three  and  how  to  lick  your 
soul  out  of  your  flesh  until  you  cry  with  joy.  The  hyphen 
as  afrodisiac.  (Watch  the  word!  We  never  talk  about 
white- disiacs!)  In  some  Southern  States  the  law  pro¬ 
hibits  porno  films  in  which  a  black  person  is  presented 
on  top  of  a  white  person.  The  other  as  perpetual  bot¬ 
tom?  Are  we  “hot”  because  we  remind  you  of  the  power 
you  used  to  have  over  our  people?  Are  we  “hot”  because 
our  presence  re-enacts  the  basic  dichotomies  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  (light/dark;  night/day;  master/slave;  taker/giver?) 
What  exactly  do  you  want  from  us,  and  why? 

Stop  asking  where’s  our  accent  from.  Where  is  my 
accent  going? 

Where  is  my  accent  taking  you?  Those  are  the  ways  I 
would  like  to  count. 

Leo  Cabranes-Grant  was  the  co-producer  of  the  Outwrite 
Poetry  Slam  in  1998.  He  teaches  creative  writing  at 
Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. 


short  story 


Robin  Coste  Lewis 


by  Robin  Coste  Lewis 


She  tells  her  that  her  fingers  feel  like  sausages.  They’ve 
only  known  each  other  for  five  days,  and  already  they’re 
fucking.  They  are  having  an  affair.  It  is  both  horrible 
and  delicious.  Everything  is  a  secret,  a  whisper. 


It  began  as  they  all  do:  in  a  meet¬ 
ing,  at  a  restaurant,  on  a  walk,  in  a 
supermarket.  It  began  in  an  office 
under  the  guise  of  a  requirement. 
Apprentice  and  mentor. 

The  younger  woman  is  wettest 
when  she  has  her  two  stubby  fin¬ 
gers  worming  loverly  into  the  older 
woman’s  caverns.  It  is  the  perfect 
drama.  It  gives  the  sausage-fin¬ 
gered  girl  exactly  what  she  needs: 
an  older  woman  with  breasts,  for¬ 


ever-warm,  to  have  and  sidle  next 
to  all  for  herself.  And  what  the 
older  woman  needs  right  now, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  a  large 
round  mind  to  put  her  words  into. 
So  she  concedes  and  lets  the 
sausage-fingered  girl  call  her 
“mama,”  just  as  long  as  they  can 
talk  the  whole  way  through. 

In  their  weekly  afternoon  sessions, 
Sausage  Fingers  pretends  the  older 
woman’s  breast  is  a  plank  of 


wood,  and  her  own  mouth  a 
course  sheet  of  sandpaper. 
“Mama,”  the  girl  says,  smothering 
the  older  woman’s  nipple  with  her 
tongue.  Mother.  Mamere.  Mamon. 
Sweet  Pussy. 

The  older  woman,  Mrs.  Sweet 
Pussy,  loves  all  of  these  names,  but 
she  wants  them  to  be  worse  than 
all  that.  She  wants  to  hear  words 
no  one  would  ever  imagine  calling 
her  in  any  other  position.  Words 
like:  bitch,  my  bitch,  my  sweet  little 
whore,  cunt,  rotting  cunt,  don’t 
move,  don’t  you  fucking  move.  She 
wants  to  come  slower,  harder, 
faster,  in  no  time.  She  wants  to  be 
turned  over,  tied  down,  beaten 
like  a  ferret  in  heat,  spanked  with 


a  stingray.  She  wants  to  try  to  come  while  tied  to  a 
chair,  in  a  straightjacket,  in  a  room,  by  herself,  using 
only  words. 

“Mamon”  is  just  the  first  little  dirty  letter.  “Mother”  is 
the  beginning  of  her  alphabet. 

They  fuck  in  the  car  driving  along  the  turnpike.  Their 
fingers  are  hungry  blue  crabs  burrowing  into  each 
other’s  panties.  They  fuck  in  the  library — upright — 
between  books,  with  half  eaten  apples,  green  and  sour 
and  browning  in  their  hands.  Sausage  Fingers ’s  breath 
smells  like  sweet  corn  tortillas.  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy’s  skin 
like  slowly  warmed  milk. 

They’ve  only  known  each  other  for  one  week  and 
already  they  have  invented  their  own  private  language. 


Some  recent  grants  include: 

Bromfield  Street  Educational  Fund  (Boston,  MA); 
Lesbian  Community  Project  (Portland,  OR);  Long 
Island  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth  (Levittown,  NY); 
Sexual  Minority  Youth  Assistance  League — Youth 
Council  (Washington,  DC);  Just  Economics 
(Albany,  CA);  Houston  Committee  for  Youth  and 
Non-Military  Opportunities  (Bellaire,  TX);  Aurora:  A 
Northland  Lesbian  Center  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

For  grant  information,  Newsletter  subscriptions, 
or  to  make  a  donation,  contact: 

Resist 

259  Elm  Street,  Somerville,  MA  02144 
617/623-51 10,  resistinc@igc.apc.org 


Sausage  Fingers  put  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  across  her  lap, 
“Repeat  after  me,”  she  orders.  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  loves  the 
switch.  Finally  someone  else  wants  to  take  control.  She 
arches  her  back  into  the  air  and  waits  for  Sausage 
Fingers  to  continue. 

“Mother,”  Sausage  Fingers  says.  “M  is  for  mother.” 
Sausage  Fingers’s  other  hand  is  beneath  Mrs.  Sweet 
Pussy,  palming  her  mound,  diving  like  a  sandpiper’s 
fluted  beak  for  a  runaway  sand  crab. 

Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  opens  her  legs  without  Sausage 
Finger’s  permission.  The  sausage-fingered  girl  throws 
her  hand  down  onto  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy’s  ass,  and  whis¬ 
pers,  F  is  for  French  Angel  Fish.  She  traces  her  Fingers 
from  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy’s  crotch,  up  towards  her  anus, 
but  stops  just  when  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  starts  to  sigh. 

Sausage  Fingers  is  from  the  Caribbean.  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy 
was  born  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific.  The  only  way  they 
know  how  to  get  nearer  to  each  other  is  by  going  off- 
land,  away,  under  the  sea. 


locations,  li 
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Mr.  Right! 

Chat... 
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J8+.  Most  features  Free,  optional 
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Movers  on  the  go! 


Best  price  in  town. 
Won't  be  beat. 

24  hours,  7  days  a  week. 

Call  617-381-0503. 

$5  off  with  this  ad. 
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“P  is  for  Peacock  Flounder.  S  is  for  Stinging  Sea 
Cauliflower.  T  is  for  Throbbing  Pink  Moon  JeUies.  A  is 
for  the  Atlantic  Spotted  Dolphin.  D  is  for  Farming 
Damsel  Fish.” 

They  drown  in  each  other’s  language.  They  tickle  each 
other’s  bellies  with  their  own  little  pectoral  fins. 

Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  is  coming  like  an  old  well-traveled 
estuary:  a  little  fresh  water,  a  little  salt,  a  litde  oyster,  and 
a  litde  Mother  of  Pearl. 

“Are  you  my  litde  one?”  she  asks,  “Are  you  my  Sausage 
Boy?” 

Sausage  Boy  is  too  somewhere  else  to  answer.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  is  wishing  she  had  a  penis,  a 
dick,  a  hard,  stiff  stick.  She  is  having  what  Mrs.  Sweet 
Pussy  calls  a  phantom.  Sausage  Boy  is  like  an  amputee 
who  still  feels  the  thick  throbbing  limb  years  after  it’s 
been  removed. 

They  don’t  know  each  other  at  all,  yet  they  know  each 
other  very  well.  Sausage  Boy  already  knows  how  much 
Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  likes  to  be  fucked  up  her  ass,  and  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy  knows  that  what  Sausage  Boy  needs  most, 
more  than  an  apprenticeship,  more  than  a  Ph.D.,  is  a 
mouth-full  of  mammary  glands  rammed  into  every 
crevice  of  his  throat. 

Late,  that  first  week,  one  night  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy  hoists  herself  onto  the  counter  and  opens 
her  blouse.  She  takes  out  a  breast  and  offers  Sausage 
Boy  a  feeding.  Sweet  Pussy  teases  Sausage  Boy,  passing 
the  hard  raised  mound  too  quickly  through  his  lips.  He 
clamps  down,  but  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  pulls  it  away,  then 
spanks  his  cheeks  with  the  tight,  tiny  sand  dune  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  nipple  at  the  edge  of  her  breast.  Sausage 
Boy  lifts  her  by  her  ass,  and  pins  her  like  a  sea  cucum¬ 
ber  down  onto  the  cold,  wooden  floor.  He’s  trying  to 
put  his  knee  in  her,  and  she  doesn’t  mind  at  all.  She  can 


take  a  knee,  she  thinks,  a  knee,  a  foot,  a  leg,  an  elbow, 
an  anything.  Every  part  of  her  wraps  around  his  torso, 
as  if  she  is  a  monstrous  squid.  Mrs.  Sausage  Pussy, 
Sweet  Boy,  Boy  Sausage,  Sausage  Fingers,  Fingers  Pussy, 
the  older  woman  thinks,  sweating,  disoriented. 
“Mother,  Bitch,  Cunt,  my  little  whore,  filth,  sin  devil  in 
a  brown  body,”  he  answers. 

Sausage  Boy  is  all  apuddle.  He  feels  his  phantom.  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy’s  body  throbs  on  its  own  accord.  She  pulls 
every  spare  molecule  of  air  from  the  room  deep  into 
her  own  wet  cavern.  Her  thick  purple  ink  syrups  their 
entire  world. 

The  best  part  about  the  affair  is  that  they  are  pretending 
they  know  each  other  better  than  this.  They  are  not 
ready  to  admit  that  what  is  actually  happening  is  that 
they  have  never  fucked  anybody’s  body  this  way  before. 
They  have  never  let  anyone  in  this  way.  And  the  joy  of  it 
all,  the  unleashed  boredom  finally  taking  its  authorita¬ 
tive  way,  is  a  greater  pleasure  far  exceeding  any  salty 
word  or  properly  seasoned  whip.  Better  than  coming. 
Coming  would  be  incomplete  without  the  confession  of 
each  other’s  private  little  historical  dissatisfactions. 


photo:  Laurence  Jaugey-Paget,  from  nothing  but  the  girl 
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It  is  the  Game  of  Life,  but  Sausage 
Boy  thinks  it’s  called  Love.  It  is  a 
Trick  of  the  Wrists,  but  Sausage 
Fingers  believes  in  Happily  Ever 
After.  She  wants  to  believe  in 
something  more  than  a  warm  wet 
slightly  sugared  strawberry.  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy  is  only  willing  to  think 
this  game  is  called  How  We  Get 
Through  the  Night. 

Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  is  bored  and  likes 
her  little  Sausage  Boy  because  he  is 
honest  about  his  needs.  He  comes 
to  her  office  once  a  week  and  glad¬ 
ly  writes  a  check  for  her  services 
because  he  is  getting  what  he  really 
came  for:  not  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  issues,  but  the  actual 
thing  he  has  wanted  all  along:  a 
Mother,  a  Mamere,  a  Mamon,  to 
fuck.  All  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  has  to 
do  is  open  her  legs,  and  he  falls 
right  back  in. 

They  pretend  they  are  faggots 
meeting  in  the  woods.  She  drops 


her  skirt,  wraps  her  arms  around 
their  imaginary  tree,  ass  exposed, 
puckered,  tight  and  beaming  for 
the  world,  and  he’s  in,  way  in. 
So  in  that  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  can 
feel  him  coming  up,  in,  through 
her  mouth. 

He’s  the  best  client  she’s  ever  had. 
He  learns  more  about  his  issues  in 
one  session  than  ten  years  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  could  ever  teach  him. 

But  Sausage  Boy  only  thinks  about 
Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  in  relation  to 
himself.  My  Pussy.  My  own.  Sweet 
Pussy  is  just  what  he  needs  to  help 
him  forget  that  vast  howling 
canyon  in  the  middle  of  his  body. 
She  is  exactly  what  he  doesn’t 
know  he  desires:  an  elaborate  fan¬ 
tasy  to  fill  his  gaping  motherless 
wound.  Sausage  Boy  only  wants  to 
see  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  as  his  own 
personal  convenience  store.  She  is 
a  microwave  turned  to  its  highest 


setting.  Opened  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  A  place  to  stop  for 
uncomplicated  coffee,  condoms, 
and  high-octane  fuel. 

Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  has  her  own 
Monument  Valley  to  contend 
with.  She’s  ignored  herself  for  so 
long,  so  busy  milking  herself  for 
the  world,  that  she’s  developed  an 
art,  a  career  of  not  listening  to 
herself.  She  doesn’t  know  the 
word  no.  She  doesn’t  even  know 
the  letter,  ‘n’.  Her  yes  is  automatic, 
something  she  can’t  help.  Her 
breasts  leak  milk  at  the  very  first 
glance  of  a  mouth. 

Mother.  Mamere.  Mamon.  Sweet 
Pussy. 

Until  Sausage  Boy,  Mrs.  Sweet 
Pussy  has  never  told  anyone  that 
she  wants  to  be  tied  up  and  left 
there.  She  has  never  been  able  to 
admit  to  all  of  those  safe,  profes¬ 
sional  women  with  whom  she  has 


She  is,  toying,  to  woxh 
hex  way  up,  to  telCing, 
hex  prefect,  old-sehool, 
tef,ty  gixipUend  that 
wfuit  the  needs  ucj  fit 
now... is  someone,  any¬ 
one,  with  a  tightCi/ 
puched  fist,  who  does 
not  want  to  yet  to 
kno  w  hex. 
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traveled,  taken  home  and  pur¬ 
chased  property  that  what  she 
wants  is  rough  and  simple.  Cell  to 
cell.  Southern,  or  not  at  all. 

Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  is  trying  to  admit 
that  she  is  dying  to  be  fucked  prop¬ 
erly,  serviced  regularly,  lubricated 
on  a  ritual  basis.  She  is  trying  to 
work  her  way  up  to  telling  her  per¬ 


fect,  old-school,  lefty  girlfriend 
that  what  she  needs  right  now — 
more  than  safety,  more  than  femi¬ 
nist  rhetoric,  more  than  a  progres¬ 
sive  presidential  candidate,  and  a 
long-term  monogamous  relation¬ 
ship — is  someone,  anyone,  with  a 
tightly  packed  fist,  who  does  not 
want  to  get  to  know  her. 


Sausage  Boy  had  never 
known  a  mother.  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy  has  never  been 
a  child.  Sausage  Fingers  is 
trying  to  remember.  Mrs. 
Sweet  Pussy  sees  immea¬ 
surable  value  in  forgetting. 
Sausage  Fingers  is  a  little 
boy  trapped  inside  a  young 
woman’s  body.  Mrs.  Sweet 
Pussy  is  an  older  woman, 
trying  for  one  last  time  to 
get  the  animal  in  her  right. 

Three  months  later  and 
their  fucking  gets  ruined  by 
their  discovery  of  love- 
making.  They  slow  down, 
having  remembered  how  to 
think.  Their  gestures 
become  complex. 

Intellectual  engagement 
and  elaborate  calisthenics 
are  not  enough  to  keep 
them  afloat. 

Their  boat  is  only  one  soli¬ 
tary  plank  of  wood.  And 
they  have  splinters  and 
Mother  of  Pearl  chaffed 
into  their  asses.  They  are 
sinking  like  two  large  volcanic 
stones,  and  all  they  know  how  to 
do  well  together  is  fuck  like  young 
randy  dolphins  playing  Grown  Up 
beneath  an  ancient  coral  reef.  Six 
months  later,  when  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  is  over  and  they  see  each 
other  on  the  street  they  do  not 
speak.  Only  their  bodies  know 
their  brackish  language. 


Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  is  walking  with  her  wife  and  grand- 
kids.  One  of  the  children  pretends  he  is  playing  volley¬ 
ball  with  a  purple  balloon.  Sausage  Boy  sees  the  balloon 
and  remembers  that  thick  dark  ink.  Sausage  Boy  is  with 
her  partner.  They  are  carrying  signs,  on  their  way  to  a 
rally.  The  girlfriend  has  no  idea  that  the  graying,  older 
woman  walking  towards  them,  dripping  in  coral  and 
fresh  water  pearls,  has  fucked  her  partner  on  several 
occasions  in  positions  she  herself  is  too  landlocked  to 
imagine. 

They  all  pass  each  other  like  two  friendly  schools  of  fish¬ 
es,  the  air  around  them  mingling  like  warm  currents  in 
a  small  tidepool.  Mrs.  Sweet  Pussy  nods,  Hello  ,  and 
thinks  that  both  women  are  younger  than  her  own 
daughter  combined.  Sausage  Boy  nods  back,  like  a 
dolphin  pecking  with  his  snout.  Mamere.  Mamon. 
My  Pussy. 


They  don’t  know  each  other  at  all.  They  fuck  each  other 
very  well.  Their  bodies  have  a  secret  language,  a  private 
little  alphabet.  “Mother”  is  the  first  letter.  “Father”  is  a 
dead  language  they  laugh  about  no  longer  speaking. 
“Pussy”  is  a  letter  like  an  ‘s’  or  a  ‘t’.  They  use  it  all  the 
time. 

The  young  woman’s  mouth  smells  like  warm  tortillas 
and  her  fingers  feel  like  tightly  packed  blood  sausage. 
The  older  woman’s  breasts  are  like  a  million  mothers. 
She  is  a  walking  ocean  of  sweet  warm  milk. 


Orca.  Pectoral  Fin.  Throbbing  Pink  Moon  Jelly.  Hawk’s 
Beak  Turtle.  Sargasm  Weed.  Stinging  Sea  Cauliflower. 
Farming  Damsel  Fish.  Peacock  Flounder. 

A  stingray.  A  jellyfish. 
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Talking  with  Barbara  Smith 

ACROSS 

Generat 

by  Letta  Neely 


Introduction 

Barbara  Smith  is  a  radical  Black  lesbian 
feminist  liberation  activist,  a  truthteller  and 
a  writer.  She  is  a  co-founder  and  publisher 
of  Kitchen  Table  Press— the  press  many 
queer  women  of  color,  many  women  peri¬ 
od,  must  give  praise  to  for  its  valuable 
impact  on  our  lives.  In  addition  to  her  work 
appearing  in  a  variety  of  publications,  she 
has  edited  or  co-edited  Home  Girls:  A 
Black  Feminist  Anthology,  Conditions  Five: 
The  Black  Women's  Issue ;  All  the  Women 
are  White,  All  the  Blacks  are  Men,  But 
Some  of  Us  are  Brave’,  and  The  Reader's 
Companion  to  US  Women's  History.  She 
co-authored  Yours  in  Struggle:  Three 
Feminist  Perspectives  on  Anti-Semitism 
and  Racism. 

She  became  involved  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  as  a  high  school  student 
in  the  1960's.  She  has  been  doing  her 
work  fervently  ever  since.  Finally,  for  her 
and  the  rest  of  us,  a  collection  of  her 
essays  spanning  more  than  twenty  years 
has  been  recently  published,  The  Truth 
That  Never  Hurts:  Writings  on  Race, 
Gender,  and  Freedom. 

The  Truth  That  Never  Hurts  is 
absolutely  essential  reading  and  it  belongs 
on  our  home  reference  shelves.  It  can 
replace  the  well-loved,  dog-eared,  coffee- 
stained,  overly  underlined  copies  of  her 
essays  that  many  of  us  have  kept  under¬ 
neath  our  pillows  for  years.  While  the  book 
is  mostly  a  collection  of  previously  pub¬ 
lished  work,  including  'Toward  a  Black 
Feminist  Criticism"— perhaps,  the  most 
widely  studied  of  her  works  because  of  its 
wonderful  lesbian  critique  of  Morrison's 
Sula— the  introductions  between  the 


pieces  make  important  connections 
between  then  and  now,  lest  anybody  dare 
to  believe  the  older  essays  are  outdated, 
irrelevant,  or  unnecessary. 

The  Truth  That  Never  Hurts  also 
includes  two  newer  essays:  "Where's  the 
Revolution,  Part  II"  (published  in  GCN,  Vol. 
24#  1)  and  "A  Rose."  In  "Where's  the 
Revolution,  Part  II,"  an  open  letter  to  the 
Igbt  movement  about  the  Millennium 
March  on  Washington,  Smith  utilizes  the 
"Millennium  March"  (turned  rally)  contro¬ 
versy  to  highlight  the  struggle  and  give 
possibility  to  progress  within  the  Igbt 
movement.  To  the  organizers  who  have 
used  the  same  classist,  racist,  beauty-at- 
any-cost-tactics  that  gave  us  the  slogans 
"Support  gays  in  the  military"  and  "We're 
all  on  the  back  of  the  bus"  during  the  1 993 
March,  and  who  disregarded  progressive 
and  grassroots  activists  in  the  planning  of 
this  rally,  Smith  says,  "We  don't  simply 
need  gay  rights.  We  need  social,  political 
and  economic  justice,  which  means  at  the 
very  least  that  we  need  to  work  with  those 
who  have  been  and  who  continue  to  be 
actively  committed  to  eradicating  racism, 
sexism,  and  class  oppression  as  well  as 
homophobia."  She  chastises  the  Human 
Rights  Campaign  for  being  single-issue 
focused,  for  not  voicing  their  disgust  about 
the  murder  of  Oumar  Dia  by  white  skin¬ 
heads  in  Denver  or  the  atrocious  brutality 
inflicted  upon  Abner  Louima  by  Brooklyn 
police.  She  asks  us  to  "honor  our  heritage 
of  struggle"  by  "demanding  consistent 
respect"  from  those  who  would  call  them¬ 
selves  allies. 

In  "A  Rose,"  Smith  talks  about  the 
impact  of  torture  on  Black  people's  lives. 


She  makes  it  known— in  a  way,  that  I've  not 
seen  done  before— that,  for  example,  what 
the  police  did  to  Abner  Louima  affects  our 
day  and  our  lives  in  ways  that  it  probably 
does  not  affect  most  white  people's.  It's  a 
moment  in  the  book,  where  I  thought 
about  how  people  of  color  and  poor  peo¬ 
ple  have  "Kennedy  Moments"— where 
were  we  and  what  were  we  doing?— at 
least  twice  a  month  while  dealing  with  the 
dragging,  raping,  murders  and  other  less 
skin-invasive  tortures  that  happen  to  us  in 
this  country.  After  cataloging  atrocities  and 
documenting  the  loneliness,  desperation 
and  desire  for  struggle  that  follows,  Smith 
continues  "A  Rose"  with  an  ode  to  Lucretria 
Medina  Diggs,  her  friend,  an  elder  and  het¬ 
erosexual  ally  who  gave  Smith  concrete 
strategies  and  love,  in  addition  to  many 
years  of  work  at  Kitchen  Table  Press  when 
it  moved  to  upstate  New  York.  Most  touch¬ 
ing  is  how  Ms.  Diggs  taught  her  by  exam¬ 
ple  with  her  own  stories  of  resistance  so 
that  Smith  can  pass  on  the  lesson.  'Talking 
back  to  white  strangers  was  a  hard  and 
frightening  thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it."  With  "A 
Rose,"  Smith  offers  us  another  blueprint 
for  how  to  do  the  hard,  exciting  work  of 
running  a  resistance  operation  in  the  form 
of  a  press,  and  of  making  relationships 
work  across  differences  of  age,  sexuality, 
and  ideology. 

Read  the  book.  Pass  it  on.  Infuse  it 
inside  you  and  talk  about  it.  Spread  the 
word. 

The  following  is  a  conversation  Smith 
and  I  shared  in  April  1999  when  she  was 
home  briefly  before  leaving  again  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  book  and  to  do  other  critical 
resistance  work. 
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After  numerous  phone  problems,  we  finally  get 
hooked  up.  Smith  turns  off  her  fax  machine  and  I 
sit  hunched  over  the  tape  recorder  microphone  pray¬ 
ing  to  goddess  and  other  orishas  that  it  picks  up  our 
conversation. 

L:  I  was  thinking  of  things  that  we  should  talk  about. 
Part  of  what  this  conversation  should  cover  is  our  gen¬ 
erational  differences  and  similarities.  So  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  Millennium  March,  voting  rights,  literature,.... 

B:  (Laughing)  Everything? 

Finding  Community 

L:  (Laughing)  I  want  to  talk  about  everything,  I 
know  we  won’t  be  able  to  now.  I  was  18  the  first  time  I 
found  This  Bridge  Called  My  Back.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  found  it  by  accident  but  I  think  it  was  divine 
inspiration.  I  was  searching  the  library  at  school,  wan¬ 
dering  the  stacks  and  saw  the  book.  It  didn’t  necessarily 
shift  a  lot  of  things  that  I  already  felt ,  but  it  gave  how  I 
felt  a  place  to  be;  it  gave  me  community.  In  1989, 1  read 
“Toward  a  Black  Feminist  Criticism.”  What  was  amazing 
to  me  then  is  that  I  was  only  6  when  you  wrote  it. 

(  Mutual  Laughter) 

B:  Just  barely  a  foot  in  the  world.  I  love  thinking 
about  things  like  that.  It’s  the  same  kind  of  amazement 
as  ‘Wow  I  was  only  such  and  such  an  age  when  X  or  Y 
happened.’ 

L:  I  was  so  surprised  when  I  read  it — that  things  you 
wrote  then  were  still  relevant,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
holistic  Black  feminist  critiques  of  literature,  and  just  as 
immediate.  How  immediate  do  you  feel  that  work  is 
now,  because  people  still  use  it? 

B:  I  feel  that  it  is  still  quite  useful.  I’ve  been  asked  a 
great  deal  about  the  continuing  relevance  of  my  work, 
because  my  recent  book  is,  in  part,  a  collection  of  work 
written  over  the  last  20  years.  On  one  level,  you  ask  me 
if  it  makes  me  feel  upset  that  things  have  changed  so  lit¬ 
tle  and  that  is  one  way  to  feel  about  it.  But  I  think  the 
work  stands  up  because  I  have  an  analysis  that  is  not 
tied  to  a  particular  period  of  time.  [“Toward  A  Black 
Feminist  Criticism”] is  useful  today  because  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  out  of  that  larger  analysis  of  the  structures  that 
devalue  and  oppress  us,  and  then  also  the  work  remains 


critical  because  we  live  in  a  system  that  is  not  so  subject 
to  change. 

I  think  that  Black  lesbian  existence,  Black  women’s 
existence  generally,  and  our  right  to  have  decent  lives  on 
the  planet,  are  still  subjects  of  debate.  We  are  marginal¬ 
ized  even  at  the  point  where  some  of  us  appear  to  be 
successful  in  our  careers.  I  find  it  rather  frustrating. 

Being  Marginalized 

L:  How  do  you  mean? 

B:  My  general  impression  is  that  my  work  is  stereo¬ 
typed  as  “too  Black  for  the  queers  and  too  queer  for  the 
Black  folks.”  It’s  that  marginalization  that  I  experience. 

L:  Do  you  think  that  as  a  movement  other  Black 
queers  have  marginalized  you? 

B:  NO  — we  don’t  get  that  type  of  control  very  much. 
I’m  talking  very  specifically  about  professional  opportu¬ 
nities  as  a  working  writer.  I  don’t  feel  that  I’ve  been  mar¬ 
ginalized  at  all  by  the  Black  lesbian,  gay,  trans  commu¬ 
nity.  Even  when  my  politics  are  different,  I’ve  been  very 
much  embraced.  Because  people  actually  appreciate 
where  I’m  coming  from  and  what  I’m  trying  to  do  and 
I  really  value  that.  I  like  the  fact  that  groups,  organiza¬ 
tions,  individuals  may  very  well  be  coming  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  place  than  I  am  as  a  radical  and  a  socialist,  yet 
despite  those  differences,  we  are  still  able  to  work 
together  and  get  along  and  like  each  other. 

The  Flag  as  Weapon 

L:  You  know,  I  had  this  picture  in  my  head  this 
morning  as  I  was  reading  about  the  Millennium  Rally.  I 
was  thinking  about  the  glamorizing  of  the  queer  rights 
movement.  I  mean  mainstream  queer  activism.  It  is 
hard  to  put  in  the  same  sentence  “mainstream  queer 
activist.” 

B:  Ridiculous. 

L:  I  had  this  picture  in  my  head  of  Reverend  Perry  of 
the  Metropolitan  Community  Church  who’s  co-spon¬ 
soring  the  Rally  talking  his  “our  country,  our  flag  too” 
crap.  And  I  was  thinking  it’s  going  to  be  wealthy  queers 
or  probably  wealthy  white  queers  who  have  queer  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  clean  their  houses  or  be  nannies  for  their 
adopted  or  cross-fertilized  children.  That’s  movement 


Barbara  Smith 


Here  this  Black  man  was  getting  beaten  by  white  racists, 
and  they  were  using  the  flag  to  do  it...  You  see,  that’s  an 
image  that  I’m  so  aware  of  that  when  people  talk  about 
the  flag,  I  think  of  it.— Barbara  Smith 


to  them.  How  else  can  they  leave 
out  grassroots  activists  and  say 
they  “expect”  us  to  be  involved, 
without  having  done  any  real  work 
on  their  own  part  about  classism, 
racism,  misogyny,  etc.? 

B:  About  his  saying  that  flag  is 
ours  too,  I  was  just  talking  to  some 
one  earlier  today  about  living  in 
Boston  in  the  1970’s  when  they 
were  beating  Black  men  with  flag¬ 
poles. 

L:  What? 

B:  I  mean,  do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Ted  Landsmark 
incident? 

L:  No. 

B:  It  was  in  1976.  There  was  a 
Black  man,  a  professional,  college- 
educated  man  in  his  business  suit, 
down  at  Government  Center  and 
some  white  individuals  saw  fit  to 


beat  him  bloody  with  a  flagpole.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  incredible  pic¬ 
tures.  There  was  somebody  there 
who  actually  got  a  photograph  and 
the  photo  went  out  all  over  the 
world.  Here  this  Black  man  was 
getting  beaten  by  white  racists,  and 
they  were  using  the  flag  to  do  it. 

It  should  be  universally  known. 
You  see,  that’s  an  image  that  I’m  so 
aware  of  that  when  people  talk 
about  the  flag,  I  think  of  it.  And, 
that’s  just  one  example,  that’s  the 
flag  literally  being  used  as  a 
weapon  of  racism.  You  should  look 
up  the  history  of  Boston,  especial¬ 
ly  during  the  school  busing  crisis. 

Scars  from  Busing 

L:  I  really  am  interested  in 
Boston’s  history  of  busing.  I  grew 
up  in  Indiana  and  Indianapolis 


didn’t  begin  busing  until  the 
1980’s.  And  everything  I’ve  read 
about  Boston  and  busing  makes  it 
evident  that  scar  tissue  still  exists. 

B:  It  was  just  frightening.  These 
people  were  just  not  ready.  It  was 
racial  warfare.  It  was  an  incredibly 
sad  time  to  live  in  Boston  and  yet  it 
was  a  time  of  great  expansion  and 
great  activism  as  far  as  building  the 
feminist  movement  in  general,  the 
lesbian  and  gay  movement  and 
also  Black  feminism.  It’s  ironic  but 
those  racial  politics  definitely 
affected  the  kind  of  organizing  we 
were  doing  in  the  sense  that  I  felt 
like  we  were  going  so  much  against 
the  grain.  In  the  face  of  complete 
segregation,  we  were  challenging 
the  white  women’s  movement  to 
step  up  about  racism.... 

Making  Change 

L:  Much  like  we’re  still  doing.  I 
do  want  to  talk  about  this  glamor¬ 
izing  of  the  queer  movement.  I 
think  that  it  has  been  very  damag¬ 
ing.  I  think  that  people  get  involved 
thinking  that  it’s  this  wonderful 
thing  to  be  a  part  of,  that  it  requires 
not  much  else  besides  attending  a 
parade,  showing  up,  being  count¬ 
ed.  A  movement,  at  least  the  one  I 
want,  requires  challenging,  internal 
work;  confrontational,  internal 
work  in  order  for  the  outside  soci¬ 
ety  work  to  be  absolutely  effective. 
It  requires  building  muscles.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  figure  out  what  to 
do  to  make  the  work  seem  as  real 
as  it  is. 

B:  Well,  I  think  the  glamorizing 
that  you’re  talking  about  is  only  at 
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the  centers  of  the  movement  that 
are  not  progressive.  I  mean  there  is 
nothing  particularly  glamorous 
about  doing  work  for  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  change.  Glamour 
is  not  even  a  word  that  is  appropri¬ 
ate.  Inspiring  is  a  word,  ethical  is 
word,  fulfilling  is  a  word.  All  those 
words  apply  to  creating  real  social 
and  economic,  political  change 

L:  If  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the 
Millennium  Rally,  they  have  a  web 
site  and  there  is  already  cute  stuff 
available  for  consumption.  What 
do  we  say  to  welcome  people  over 
to  do  this  real  work? 

B:  I’m  a  political  optimist  you 
see,  always  have  been,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  tell  people  of  younger 


generations  about  the  great  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  1960’s  is  that  we  were 
never  a  majority. 

L:  But  how  did  the  word  get 
out,  how  did  the  work  spread?  The 
notion  we  are  taught  in  school  is 
that  change  just  happened.  That 
there  were  some  key  people 
involved  and  some  bloodshed  and 
then  there  was  “miraculous” 
change. 

B:  We  actually  had  alternative 
newspapers  and  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  That’s  really  how  we  got 
the  work  done.  There  was  none  of 
this  slick  Madison  Avenue  version 
of  how  to  accomplish  things  and 
50 1(C)  (3) s  and  executive  directors 
and  staffs  and  all  those  kinds  of 


things.  That’s  not  how,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  civil  rights  movement  did 
its  work  and  did  it  effectively.  Nor 
the  Black  liberation  movement, 
nor  the  women’s  movement.  None 
of  them,  not  even  the  early  lesbian 
and  gay  movement.  In  none  of 
those  movements  was  success 
determined  by  corporate  trap¬ 
pings.  Success  was  accomplished 
because  people  fervently  wanted  to 
live  in  a  different  way.  They  had  a 
clear  sense  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  system  and  also  what  justice 
would  look  like,  and  what  freedom 
and  humane  social  policy  would 
look  like,  and  then  we  worked  to 
accomplish  them.  It  was  very  irrev¬ 
erent,  in  your  face  when  I  was  in 


[Eiverything  I’ve  read  about  Boston  and  busing  makes  it  evident  that 
scar  tissue  still  exists.— Lena  Neely 


Barbara  Smith 


South  Boston  High  School  awaits  the  arrival  of  Black  Students.  1974. 


It’s  ironic  but  those  racial 
politics  definitely  affected 
the  kind  of  organizing  we 
were  doing  in  the  sense  that 
I  felt  like  we  were  going  so 
much  against  the  grain.  In 
the  face  of  complete  segre¬ 
gation.  we  were  challenging 
the  white  women’s  move¬ 
ment  to  step  up  about 
racism....— Barbara  Smith 


my  teens  and  in  my  twenties,  and  many  of  us  who  were 
affected  by  those  times  are  politically  active  to  this  day. 

The  Turn  to  the  Right 

L:  Even  now  with  the  Millennium  thing  in 
Washington. 

B:  I’m  speaking  about  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  an 
Open  Process.  Because  of  being  publicly  critical,  we’ve 
been  accused  of  being  traitorous.  Because  of  actually 
bringing  up  something  that  is  wrong  and  bringing  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention  to  it. 

L:  I  know  that  the  “traitor  syndrome”  has  come  up 
historically  in  major  movements  whenever  the  radicals 
want  to  move  even  further.  But  I  still  think  there  was 
more  room  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  for  dissension.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  really  was,  but  at  least  now,  there  are 
some  references  that  say  there  was  opposition  to  bullshit 
and  there  was  struggle  even  within  organizations  of 
color,  of  women,  of  queers,  where  issues  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  liberation  concepts  were  pushed. 

B:  That’s  because  the  political  climate  of  the  country 
is  significandy  more  conservative  now  than  it  was  in 
that  era.  It’s  more  conservative,  as  proven  by  a  couple  a 
decades  of  conservative  administrations — including 


Clinton,  who’s  a  conservative  Democrat,  and  before  that 
a  string  of  atrocious  Republicans,  criminal 
Republicans — Reagan  in  particular.  Then  Bush.  The 
turn  to  the  Right  and  the  building  of  a  successful,  pop¬ 
ular  right-wing  movement  in  this  country — all  of  those 
things  have  had  an  impact  on  liberal,  moderate  and 
even  progressive  people.  Radicals  less  so,  because  one  of 
the  things  about  being  a  radical  is  that  one  doesn’t  give 
up  his/her  politics  depending  on  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  But  people  who  are  less  committed  to  a  vision 
of  justice,  they  indeed  have  been  affected.  So  you  have 
gay  men  in  New  York  City  voting  for  Giuliani.  Now  we 
have  a  gay  movement  that  is  dominated  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  gay  white  male  perspective. 

L:  I  can  see  that  has  happened  to  the  mainstream 
leadership  in  many  movements  which  isn’t  how  the 
queer  movement  began.  But  now  it’s  not  much  different 
from  the  larger  power  structure. 

B:  And  they  really  laugh  as  a  way  to  trivialize  us 
because  they  see  we  don’t  have  many  buildings  like  they 
do,  or  that  we’re  not  working  for  Dow  Chemical  or 
Chase  Manhattan  or  other  companies  that  have  histo¬ 
ries  of  exploiting  and  killing  people,  and  they  think 
we’re  stupid  because  we  don’t  want  that.  And  since  to 
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them  power  is  money... 

L:  We  re  exploitable  to  them  too. 

B:  Whereas  during  my  young  days,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  was  to  be  fulfilled,  to  be  free,  to  be  creative,  to 
have  art,  beauty  and  love  in  your  life. 

L:  And  I  think  that  is  still  the  most  important  thing 
to  a  lot  of  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  focus  on  malig¬ 
nancy  and  it’s  often  necessary,  but  in  your  life  thus  far, 
have  you  seen  profound  change? 

B:  Absolutely.  When  I  was  born,  this  was  a  complete¬ 
ly  segregated  country,  and  it  was  primarily  segregated  by 
law.  And  people  think  these  are  minor  details,  but  when 
I  was  growing  up,  one  of  the  things  that  my  dear  mater¬ 
nal  aunt  who  raised  me  used  to  say  when  she  was  trying 
to  help  us  understand  the  nature  of  racism  and  segrega¬ 
tion,  she  would  say,  “In  Washington,  DC,  in  the  1940’s,  I 
couldn’t  even  try  on  a  hat.”  Black  people  were  not 
allowed  to  try  on  clothes  in  the  nation’s  capital — within 
my  lifetime.  And  there  are  people  who  would  say  that’s 
not  so  important.  Try  living  under  it!  We’re  talking  about 
Apartheid,  USA — the  term  that  Audre  Lorde  coined. 
There  is  a  dehumanization  and  a  disempowerment  that 
comes  from  not  being  able  to  do  the  basic  things  that  all 
human  beings  need  or  want  to  do  that  is  absolutely 
debilitating  and  stands  in  the  way  of  people  having  a 
sense  of  possibility  and  dignity.  What  is  amazing  about 
African  Americans  is  that  despite  living  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  the  time  we  were  dragged  here... 

L:  We  still  have  laughter. 

B:  And  we  have  always  had  people  who  have  func¬ 
tioned  not  only  with  dignity  but  with  passion,  bravery 
and  vision,  even  though  we  were  treated  as  non¬ 
humans. 

Signs  of  Change 

L:  I  know  that  my  marker  in  the  past  few  years  is  that 
white  men  actually  hold  doors  for  Black  women,  for 
women  of  color,  all  over  the  States. 

B:  Isn’t  that  something?  I  remark  on  that  as  well. 
Now  some  white  feminists  would  say,  “I  don’t  want  any¬ 
body  holding  doors  for  me.” 

L:  Shoot. 


B:  I  mean,  it’s  so  astonishing  that  a  white  man  would 
hold  the  door  for  a  Black  female. 

L:  Right.  You  just  let  ‘em. 

B.  Oh  yeah,  I  let  them. 

L:  I  don’t  have  time  to  get  upset  about  it.  Even  as  a 
butch. 

B:  And  see  that’s  where  Black  feminism  comes  in.  We 
understand  that  act  as  being  very  different  from  what  a 
white  woman  might  understand  it  to  be.  Because  there 
was  a  time  when  no  doors  were  held  for  anybody  Black 
and  female  by  anybody  who  was  white — and  that  was 
just  the  way  it  was. 

L:  Right.  It’s  a  nonverbal  communication  that  I  take 
as  a  sign  that  we  have  been  doing  work — that  something 
worked. 

B:  Right,  and  it  may  seem  like  a  little  thing  and  it  is 
something  that  has  undoubtedly  escaped  many  white 
women’s  and  many  white  people’s  notice.  But  the  fact 
that  you  can  walk  down  the  street  and  see  Black  women 
and  white  men  walking  together  in  any  context  that 
doesn’t  look  exploitative  is  change.  It’s  like  wow,  clearly 
there  is  some  respect....I’m  sure  if  I  questioned  the 
young  man,  there  might  be  other  issues,  but  there  has 
been  progress.  Yes,  I  have  seen  changes — we  are  allowed 
to  vote.  When  I  was  born,  most  Black  people  in  this 
country  were  not  enfranchised. 

Voting  Rights 

L:  That’s  another  thing  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 
Whew,  and  you  might  get  mad  at  me  about  this. 

B:  Try  me. 

L:  One  of  the  things  I  think  about  a  lot  in  terms  of 
politics  is  the  lack  of  choice.  I  vote  locally  most  of  the 
time  and  I  study  locally,  but  within  national  politics,  I 
feel  a  dearth  of  choice  and  therefore  I  don’t  vote.  One  of 
the  activist  people  of  color  mantras  and  queer  mantras 
is  that  “you  have  to  vote,  you  have  to  vote,  you  have  to 
vote.”  There  are  a  lot  of  folks  in  my  generation  who 
don’t  vote,  and  we  are  passed  over  as  slobs  or  called  out 
for  not  participating.  My  take  on  it  is  that  we  fought,  we 
are  fighting  for  representation.  I  didn’t  like  Clinton  and 
I  didn’t  like  anybody  that  he  ran  against. 
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B:  Often  one’s  most  important 
vote,  if  one  is  a  progressive  or  a 
radical,  is  in  local  elections.  And 
generally,  if  it’s  about  schools, 
issues  about  quality  of  life,  jus¬ 
tice... like  voting  for  a  prosecutor, 
or  attorney  general,  those  can  be 
very  important  issues  when  were 
dealing  with  police  brutality,  vio¬ 
lence  against  women,  hate  crimes. 
On  the  national  level,  of  course,  it 
is  a  different  matter.  But  I  always 
vote.  I  even  vote  in  primaries. 
Sometimes  my  travel  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  I  try,  and  I  always  vote  in 
general  elections.  One  reason  is 
that  when  I  was  born  people  were 
dying,  Black  people  were  dying  just 
attempting  to  vote.  So  it  is  an 
absolute  duty  for  me  to  exercise  a 
franchise  that  many  people  gave 
up  their  lives  for.  I  really  feel  that 
way.  How  can  I  live  with  myself 


when  there  are  Black  people  under 
the  ground  who  never  got  to  vote? 

L:  I  have  the  same  reference 
point.  Mine  has  always  been  that 
they  died  fighting  for  and  working 
for  representation  and  not  just  for 
the  vote — which  I  don’t  think 
works. 

B:  Voting  is  a  basic  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  It’s  not  about  whether  you 
five  in  a  wonderful  country  that 
does  represent  you,  or  that  you  five 
in  a  country  that  isn’t  racist,  isn’t 
homophobic,  isn’t  capitalist  and 
economically  exploitive,  and  isn’t 
sexist,  that’s  not  what  voting 
means.  Voting  is  a  basic  right  of 
citizenship  and  it  is  hard  to  address 
any  of  those  problems  when  one  is 
denied  basic  rights. 

L:  I  understand  what  you’re  say¬ 
ing,  but,  I  still  feel  awful  when  I’m 
in  a  voting  booth  looking  at  what 


is  called  “choices”  and  thinking,  “Is 
this  what  my  ancestors  died  for?” 
It’s  a  fight  inside  me.  And  regard¬ 
less  of  voting,  I  still  have  the  need 
to  do  something  on  the  national 
level.  What  do  you  think  we  should 
do  on  the  national  level? 

B:  I  think  we  should  vote  for 
independent  candidates  who  have 
radical  politics  or  even  write-in 
candidates.  It’s  a  protest  vote.  There 
are  other  ways  to  be  involved.  We 
need  to  be  politically  active  on  a 
number  of  different  levels.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  reforms  that  vot¬ 
ing  under  this  system  can  bring  at 
the  very  same  time  that  one  is 
working  for  revolution. 

Working  Across  Differences 

L:  What  are  the  challenges  to 
working  in  queer  people  of  color 
groups?  It  is  really  hard,  and  hard- 


***** 


I  always  vote  in 
general  elections. 
One  reason  is  that 
when  l  was  born 
people  were  dying, 
Black  people  were 
dying  just  attempt¬ 
ing  to  vote. 
—Barbara  Smith 


For  the  first  time  in  the  20th  Century,  Blacks  in  Georgia  voted  in  1946.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1965,  with  the  voting 
rights  legislation,  that  the  following  states  opened  their  voter  registration  to  all:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Hawaii. 
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er  to  imagine  the  difficulty  when 
the  system  says  we  are  all  alike  but 
we  aren’t.  What  type  of  commit¬ 
ment  do  we  need  to  work  with 
each  other,  as  people  of  color  and 
with  white  folks? 

B:  We  cannot  do  this  work  by 
ourselves.  How  do  we  work  togeth¬ 
er  across  our  differences?  That  is 
an  increasingly  difficult  thing  to  do 
because  there  is  always  a  new  and 
changing  cast  of  characters.  There 
will  always  be  the  confrontations, 
the  challenges.  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
lot  in  common  as  humans  and  that 
the  evil  ones  among  us  and  the  less 
developed  among  us  have  done 
everything,  and  will  always  do 
everything  they  can,  to  make  false 
distinctions  and  unnecessary  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  and  between  us  as 
humans.  See,  to  me,  the  human 
condition  is  a  very  basic  one — the 
need  for  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
basic  needs,  health,  and  above  all, 
survival — the  need  for  education, 
for  art,  for  developing  one’s  full 
human  potential. 

L:  How  do  we  make  it  when  it 
gets  hard  with  people  with  whom 
we  genuinely  want  to  work?  Has 
that  happened  with  you? 

B:  When  it’s  been  miserable? 
Course  it  has. 

L:  I  mean  what  do  we  do?  What 
happens? 

B:  Depending  on  the  era  and  the 
context,  sometimes,  it  was  like  “Bye. 
Later.  This  is  it.”  And  sometimes  it 
was  about  working  through  until 
we  could  get  to  some  point  of 
recognition  and  communication 
again.  It  depends  on  what  the  stakes 


are.  How  open  those  with  privilege 
and  power  are  to  hearing  their 
views  challenged  from  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  those  who  have  less  or 
none.  Different  things  at  different 
times.  I  feel  fortunate  to  meet  and 
to  have  met  people  who  are  so 
admirable  because  of  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  basic  justice  for  all  and 
human  dignity  for  all.  Obviously, 
we  have  different  kinds  of  politics 
within  our  various  communities. 


Closed  Doors 

L:  I  think  that  a  lot  of  your 
work  is  absolutely  dangerous. 

B:  I  wanted  it  to  go  as  far  as  it 
possibly  could.  I’m  not  willing  to 
get  [The  Truth  That  Never  Hurts] 
more  widely  publicized  by  going 
back  into  the  closet.  I  can’t  do  any 
of  the  ridiculous  things  that  might 
get  me  better  play.  However,  the 
book  has  sold  out  its  first  printing 
in  a  period  of  four  months.  I  mean 
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that’s  one  level  of  success.  I  assume  that  it  will  continue 
to  sell  even  more  strongly,  the  more  people  know  about 
it.  All  my  other  books  have  sold  well  without  any  kind  of 
marketing  or  infrastructure  or  publicists  or  anything.  I 
think  that’s  because  they  fill  gaps  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  carefully  done  so  they’re  not  going  to  age 
in  the  way  that  something  just  thrown  together  might.  In 
any  event,  I  wonder  how  much  better  this  book  might  do 
if  I  had  access  to  some  of  the  places  that  seem  to  be  real¬ 
ly  closed. 

L:  And  that  marginalization  is  something  that  I  face 
and  something  I’d  like  to  talk  about.  I  am  not  clear  yet 
about  where  I  will  expect  my  work  to  show  up  and  what 
I  will  be  okay  with  if  it  doesn’t.  For  instance,  when  I 
arrived  in  New  York  City  I  would  love  to  have  appeared 
at  the  Apollo. 

B:  But  the  thing  is,  it’s  not  likely. 

L:  Precisely 

B:  And  this  is  really  very  poignant.  They  don’t  want 
to  hear  the  news  Black  lesbians  have  to  tell — particu¬ 
larly  if  we  are  radical  Black  lesbians.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I’m  always  rather  tickled  by  the  fact  that  in  reality,  if 
I’m  given  the  opportunity,  I  can  converse  with  many 
different  kinds  of  people  and  it’s  actually  a  benefit  to 
us  mutually.  So  in  other  words,  I’m  not  a  raving 
lunatic,  although  as  an  out  Black  lesbian  and  a  politi¬ 
cal  activist  and  a  radical,  I’m  assumed  to  be  one.  That’s 
why  certain  venues  are  closed  to  us.  We  are  so  stereo¬ 
typed.  First,  because  heterosexuals  are  freaked  out 
about  sexuality.  Then  you  also  have  the  notion  that  she 
couldn’t  have  anything  to  share  that  would  be  relevant 
to  white  people  or  straight  people  or  men  because 
she’s  an  out  Black  lesbian. 

This  is  where  we  could  get  into  an  age  thing  per¬ 
haps — the  thing  is,  I’m  52.  You  know  what  I’m  saying? 
I’m  dealing  with  different  perceptions  now.  What  do  we 
think  of  middle  aged  women?  What  do  we  think  of 
middle  aged  Black  women?  What  do  we  think  of  elders, 
of  elder  Black  women?  You’re  powerless  to  begin  with 
and,  of  course,  given  ageism,  the  older  I  get,  in  some 
ways,  the  more  disempowered  I  become.  There’s  a  dis- 
empowerment  in  youth;  there  is  also  a  disempower- 
ment  with  age. 


L:  I  think  that  you  in  particular,  and  people  of  color 
who  are  radicals  and  white  radicals  are  labeled  “crazy” 
on  purpose  because  we  ask  for,  well  we  don’t  ask,  we 
demand  and  recognize  our  own  existences  and  look  for 
a  movement  that  searches  for  our  entirety  in  freedom. 

B:  I  always  talk  about  all  the  places  that  I  don’t  get 
invited  to.  That’s  where  the  subjectivity  of  being  a  work¬ 
ing  artist  comes  in,  because  anybody  can  throw  at  you, 
“Well  there’s  only  so  much  and  you  can’t  expect;  they 
have  to  decide  and  blah,  blah,  blah.”  At  a  certain  point, 
if  we  have  any  sense  at  all,  and  if  we’re  honest,  then  we 
do  know  that  homophobia,  racism  and  misogyny,  also 
anti-left  perspectives  mitigate  against  certain  kinds  of 
people  being  chosen  for  certain  things.  Even  if  they  give 
you  other  reasons. 

L:  And  this  has  varying  effects  on  our  well-being. 

Show  Me  the  Money 

B:  I  have  begun  to  think  about  retirement.  If  I’m  ever 
going  to  retire,  I  have  to  make  it  myself,  which  means 
the  more  that  I  can  earn  during  these  vital  years  before 
retirement,  the  better  off  I  will  be.  So,  it’s  not  simply  that 
I  want  to  be  invited,  to  be  recognized,  be  applauded,  or 
whatever;  I  want  to  be  able  to  live. 

L:  Right,  and  anybody  who  has  a  job  should  be  able 
to  live.  By  job,  I  mean  whatever  it  is  that  an  individual  is 
called  to  do.  Like  your  job  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  is  supposed  to  pay  off  in  the  end.  Ideally. 

B:  Yeah  a  prophet  and  a  revolutionary,  a  really  well¬ 
paying  career  path! 

The  reason  that  I  bring  up  the  issue  of  getting  paid  is 
that  there  is  something  beyond  ego  gratification  or  self- 
centeredness  or  whatever  that  motivates  me  in  my  fife 
and  why  I  do  the  kind  of  work  that  I  do.  Often  people 
think  that  because  they  see  your  name  on  a  book  or  on 
more  than  one  book  and  see  you  speak  in  public  and  see 
you  in  films  or  documentaries  or  all  the  things  I’ve 
done,  they  think  that  you  must  be  okay  on  a  financial 
level  because  those  are  kind  of  glamorous  things  to  do. 
And  while  I  love  the  work  that  I  do,  it’s  not  particularly 
easy  to  make  a  go  of  it,  particularly  when  one  considers 
retirement.  I  get  letters  and  have  phone  conversations 
with  women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
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movement  who  are  having  incredibly  difficult  times  try¬ 
ing  to  live  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  as  we  get 
older. 

L:  What  do  you  think  we  can  do  about  that  as  an 
organized  body  of  people? 

B:  I  think  that  our  community — if  we  indeed  have  a 
community  of  progressive  lbgt  people  of  color — needs 
to  be  conscious  of  those  realities.  We  need  to  be  con¬ 
scious  about  the  class  constraints  and  the  economic 
constraints  of  functioning  as  a  creative  person  in  this 
society.  We  also  have  to  have  some  sense  of  community 
building  and  respect  for  those  who  will  need  to  rely 
upon  us,  who  we  need  as  a  viable  community  as  we  get 
into  older  age.  Because  capitalism  is  a  rough  system, 
particularly  for  those  who  speak  out  and  resist  it,  and 
then  also  for  those  of  us  who  try  to  be  creative  under  it 
because  capitalism  does  not  support  creativity. 

That’s  why  if  you  go  to  most  museums,  and  if  you  see 
what  most  theater  companies  produce,  it’s  just  about 
white  people.  Because  see,  white  and  privileged  trans¬ 
lates  into  class  privilege  translates  into  “Oh,  my  mother 
was  an  artist  too,  yes,  my  stuff  is  in  the  Whitney  and  I’m 
going  to  the  Biennial  in  Venice  with  my  sculpture.”  It’s  a 
rough  go  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Those  of  us  who  were  lesbian  feminist  in  the  1970’s 
(and  of  course  that’s  my  age  group  and  my  era)  we  have 
been  talking  for  many  years  about  the  old  lesbians’ 
home — is  there  going  to  be  one  and  should  we  start 
one?  Now  it’s  getting  really  serious.  Because  many  of  us 
are  at  retirement  age,  past  retirement  age  or  looking  at 
retirement  and  we  don’t  see  much  out  there  for  us.  It 
scares  me  to  think  I  would  need  to  be  in  an  assisted  liv¬ 
ing  situation.  Number  one:  could  I  afford  it?  The  answer 
is  probably  not.  Because  those  retirement  communities 
look  awfully  good  to  me  in  some  ways — some  of  the 
things  that  you  have  to  take  care  of  are  taken  care  of  for 
you.  But,  it  seems  like  they  are  for  upper  class  people. 
But  then,  if  by  some  fluke,  I  could  manage  to  be  in  one, 
would  I  want  to  spend  my  last  years  with  a  bunch  of 
white  heterosexuals? 

L:  Right,  and  your  last  monies. 

B:  It  doesn’t  sound  like  fun  to  me 

L:  No,  it  doesn’t.  And  unfortunately,  given  the  class 


structure  and  “popular”  white  male  gay  activism,  at  this 
point  spending  it  with  a  bunch  of  white  homosexuals 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  fun  either. 

B:  That  would  be  frightening  as  well.  I  mean,  if  this 
fantastical  or  theoretical  white  gay  retirement  commu¬ 
nity  were  in  existence,  if  I  walked  in  there,  would  they 
hand  me  a  broom? 

L:  Right,  you’d  be  working  till  you  were  90.  What  is  a 
place  that  you  go  back  to  when  you  get  frustrated  or 
upset? 

B:  Art  saves  me.  I  don’t  know  why  humans  have  felt 
the  need  to  create  more  beauty,  because  the  natural 
world  provides  it,  but  we  have  been  making  this  effort  to 
create  beauty  ever  since  we  got  here,  and  beauty  is  real¬ 
ly  a  major  source  of  strength;  that,  and  knowing  enough 
about  history  to  know  that  we  have  made  progress.  It 
was  delightful  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  through 
Kitchen  Table  Press  to  actually  work  with  different  kinds 
of  women.  And  if  one  is  not  defensive  or  arrogant  or 
racist  or  superior  one  can  enjoy  the  richness  of  human 
diversity  as  opposed  to  wanting  to  destroy  it. 

Letta  Neely  is  a  writer  who  lives  in  Boston.  She  won  the 
Outwrite  Poetry  Slam  in  1998.  Her  book  of  poetry,  Juba, 
was  nominated  for  a  1998  Lambda  Literary  Award. 
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“One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  Is  Too  Long”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  title  of  a  workshop  on  Latin  American  and 
Latino/a  queer  writing  at  last  February’s  OutWrite 
Conference.  That  slogan  captures  the  spirit  of  Jaime 
Manrique’s  wonderfully  titled  Eminent  Maricones: 
Arenas,  Lorca,  Puig,  and  Me.  An  entry  in  the  “Living 
Out”  series  in  gay  and  lesbian  autobiography  recently 
launched  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  this  slim 
volume  takes  on  an  ambitious,  multi-faceted  project.  An 
unforgettable  self-portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  queer 
writer,  it  is  also  a  memorial  to  three  literary  eminences 
whose  courage  made  possible  his  own,  and  a  meditation 
on  a  series  of  themes  that  have  haunted  the  experience 
of  male  homosexuality  throughout  Latin  America  and 
its  colonial  parent,  Spain. 

Manrique  is  a  poet  and  fiction  writer  from 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1960’s  and  has  published  widely  in 
both  Spanish  and  English.  His  books  include  the  novels 
Latin  Moon  in  Manhattan  and  Twilight  at  the  Equator 


and  the  bilingual  poetry  collection  My  Night  With/Mi 
Noche  con  Federico  Garda  Lorca.  The  title  poem  of  that 
collection  inspired  the  essay  on  Lorca  in  Eminent 
Maricones. 

According  to  Mariana  Romo-Carmona,  moderator 
of  the  “One  Hundred  Years...”  workshop,  Latin 
American  gays  and  lesbians  writing  in  the  US  risk  feel¬ 
ing  doubly  dispossessed,  given  not  only  the  lack  of  a 
queer  literary  history  to  call  their  own  but  general  North 
American  ignorance  about  the  traditions  and  texts  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Manrique  (who  is,  by  a 
lovely  irony,  biologically  related  to  a  fifteenth  century 
Spanish  poet  of  that  name)  clearly  faces  both  of  these 
obstacles.  Yet  he  does  not  frame  his  fate  as  one  of  exile 
or  dislocation.  Instead  he  notes  the  importance  of 
sojourns  in  New  York  for  himself  and  each  of  his 
famous  subjects:  the  Cuban  novelist  and  poet  Reinaldo 
Arenas,  the  Spanish  poet  and  playwright  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  and  the  Argentinean  novelist  Manuel 
Puig.  By  discussing  these  artists  in  relation  to  themes  of 
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desire  and  repression,  closeting  and  masking,  gender 
play,  AIDS  and  ostracism,  political  opposition,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  mobility,  Manrique  simultaneously  revisits  his 
own  legacy  of  painful  solitude  and  furthers  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  viable  home  and  history.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  memoir — the  urge  to  eulogize  fallen 
comrades — powerfully  reinforces  our  sense  of  the 
author  as  witness. 

The  Grab  Bag  of  Memory 

As  autobiography,  Eminent  Maricones  is  craftily  frag¬ 
mentary,  working  with  implication,  with  what  cannot 
be  known  or  said,  as  much  as  with  the  literal  dimension 
so  crucial  to  combating  homophobia  and  the  closet.  The 
lead  essay,  “Legs:  A  Memoir 
of  Childhood  and 
Adolescence,”  begins  as  a 
compendium  of  early  mem¬ 
ories.  The  first  of  these  is 
characteristically  quirky: 

“I’m  taking  a  shower  with 
one  of  my  young  aunts  and 
I’m  reaching  for  her  pubis.” 

Right  away,  we  see  that  this 
narrative  will  operate  via 
unconventional  juxtaposi¬ 
tions,  and  much  of  the  inner 
landscape  will  only  be  hinted 
at.  We  are  looking  at  the  flat¬ 
tened  picture  plane  of  child¬ 
hood,  where  things  just  are 
that  way  and  the  adult  scale 
of  values  doesn’t  yet  obtain. 

(So  that,  for  instance,  the 
death  of  a  baby  brother  makes  less  of  an  impression 
than  the  pain  of  separation  from  a  little  Swedish  boy 
whose  mother  deemed  young  Jaime  a  “bad  influence”). 

It  is  a  childhood  of  painful  contrasts,  its  melodra¬ 
matic  plot  conveyed  in  even  tones,  without  hyperbole  or 
self-pity.  Jaime’s  father  was  a  wealthy,  middle-aged  aris¬ 
tocrat  descended  from  Alvaro  Manrique  y  Zuniga,  the 
seventh  Viceroy  of  New  Spain.  Jaime’s  beautiful  young 
mother,  whom  his  father  was  conveniently  in  no  posi¬ 


tion  to  marry  since  he  already  had  a  rich  wife,  came 
from  a  peasant  family  of  mixed  African,  European,  and 
indigenous  origins.  Jaime  was  the  first  of  three  children 
from  this  unofficial  but  fairly  lengthy  union.  Being  born 
out  of  wedlock  was  not  an  insuperable  disadvantage 
(“Colombia  has  something  of  a  tradition  of  illegitimate 
children  who  become  prominent  in  society,”  he  observes 
dryly),  yet  the  brutal  class  dynamics  of  his  upbringing 
produced  intense  ambivalence.  He  was  furious  with  the 
elder  Manrique,  who  all  but  rejected  the  children  of  his 
mistress  once  he  formed  a  new  liaison.  Jaime  soothed 
himself  with  fantasies  of  the  privileged  existence  he 
believed  to  be  his  birthright  (but  also  identified  so 
strongly  with  Jews  after  attending  a  Hebrew  language 

school  that  he  thought  of 
converting).  Meanwhile,  he 
learned  to  look  down  on  the 
poorest  and  darkest  of  his 
mothers  relatives. 

This  was  a  lonely,  “mor¬ 
bid,”  yet  intensely  alive 
childhood,  nourished  on 
Hollywood  movies,  classics 
of  world  literature,  legends 
of  pre-Columbian  empires, 
and  sexual  voyeurism.  The 
language  of  the  telling  is  at 
times  sparsely  declarative,  at 
others  ornate  and  stately, 
with  references  to  Bogota’s 
“pluvious  climate”  and  to 
becoming  “eroticized”  (i.e., 
aroused).  Manrique  is  not 
the  sort  of  memoirist  to  re¬ 
create  elaborate  scenes  and  conversations,  but  relies 
instead  on  a  mosaic  of  recollected  detail.  The  grab  bag 
of  memory  suggests  the  cobbled  nature  of  the  self. 

Puig:  "The  Good  Mother" 

Entering  adolescence,  Jaime  blended  Oscar  Wilde’s 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  with  the  scary  image  of 
Barranquilla’s  sole  “public  homosexual”  to  arrive  at  a 
nightmare  vision  of  his  fate  as  a  maricon.  He  and  his 
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younger  sister  were  left  to  their 
own  devices  as  their  mother, 
whose  face  was  her  fortune,  ran 
through  lover  after  lover.  The  nar¬ 
rative  succinctly  formulates  one  of 
the  crudest  paradoxes  of  homo¬ 
sexual  adolescence:  in  the  budding 
artist,  creativity  emerges  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  forbidden  sexual 
urge — ’’Writing  became  a  terrible 
struggle  to  express  and  censor  at 
the  same  time.”  Desperate  to  the 
point  of  toying  with  suicide,  Jaime 
was  also  highly  resourceful  and 
achieved  delirious  popularity  as 
author  of  a  high  school  play  made 
up  of  equal  parts  existentialist 
nada  and  zippy  Beatles  music.  At 
last  his  impoverished  mother 
moved  with  him  to  Florida.  There, 
in  the  basement  of  a  public  library, 
he  found  Manuel  Puig’s  Betrayed 
by  Rita  Hayworth — a  tide  that,  he 
says,  “Spoke  to  me  instantaneously 
in  a  secret  code.” 

Both  theme  and  structure  of 


the  essay  on  Puig  revolve  around 
an  ambiguous  but  clearly  fertile 
dialectic  of  revelation  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  Argentinean  novelist 
became  a  mentor  to  Manrique 
when  they  met  in  New  York  in  the 
late  1970’s.  Although  Manrique 
carefully  shunned  the  effeminate, 
“queeny”  image  that  the  older 
writer  fearlessly  cultivated,  he  also 
idolized  this  loca:  “From  the  begin¬ 
ning  I  was  aware  that  his  ideas 
about  homosexuality  were  more 
old-fashioned — and  more  radi¬ 
cal — than  mine.”  Despite  the  inter¬ 
national  popularity  of  Puig’s  work, 
the  critics  punished  his  sexual  dar¬ 
ing.  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  was 
panned  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Puig  received  a  cool  reception  in 
Colombia  whose  “literary  estab¬ 
lishment  could  not  forgive  a  major 
author  of  the  ‘boom’  for  coming 
out  with  a  gay  novel.”  For 
Manrique,  Puig  remains  above  all 
the  “good  mother,”  the  substitute 


parent  so  indispensable  to  the  psy¬ 
chic  health  of  maturing  deviants 
(and  artists). 

Puig’s  unexpected  death  in 
Mexico  in  1990  plunged  his  pro¬ 
tege  into  a  grief  proportionate  to 
this  familial  symbolism.  With 
characteristic  astringency  in 
appraising  his  own  motives, 
Manrique  also  admits  to  a  child’s 
selfishness:  he  felt  it  was  inconve¬ 
nient  to  be  deprived  of  his  men¬ 
tor’s  support  just  when  his  own 
career  was  taking  off.  He  went  to 
Cuernavaca  to  investigate  the  puz¬ 
zling  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death,  in  particular  the  rumor 
that  Puig  had  had  AIDS.  The  essay 
details  his  impressions  of  his  “good 
mother’s”  associates  and  the  opu¬ 
lent  home  that  Puig  had  nearly 
completed.  Full  of  disquieting 
clues  and  structured  like  a  detec¬ 
tive  story,  it  concludes  abruptly 
with  the  author’s  decision  not  to 
pursue  the  mystery.  Although  he 
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clearly  links  the  pathology  of  the 
closet  to  the  silence  surrounding 
AIDS  (“if  homosexuality  is  the 
greatest  taboo  in  Hispanic  culture, 
AIDS  is  the  unspeakable”), 
Manrique  ultimately  respects 
Puig’s  Garbo -like  resolve  to 
orchestrate  his  own  legend. 

Other  Locas 

Next  comes  a  somber  tribute  to 
Reinaldo  Arenas,  who  arrived  in 
the  US  in  1982  after  many  years  of 
punishing  struggle  with  the  homo- 
phobic  orthodoxies  of  Cuba’s  rev¬ 
olutionary  government.  Manrique 
admired  Arenas’s  feverish  talent 
and  understood  (without  sharing) 
his  bitter  hatred  of  Castro,  yet  was 
put  off  by  his  friend’s  belligerence 
toward  anyone  (especially  left¬ 
leaning  Latin  American  intellectu¬ 
als)  who  defended  the  revolution. 
Manrique  sketches  him  with  the 
same  flare  for  defining  detail  that 
marks  the  earlier  chapters:  his 
“sweet,  caressing”  peasant’s  accent, 
“melodious  like  a  lazy  samba  but 
also  mournful,  weary,  accepting  of 
the  hardships  of  life”;  the  hand¬ 
some  face  and  ruined  teeth  of  the 
new  immigrant;  a  subsequent, 
slicker  image,  improved  by  den¬ 
tistry  and  gym  workouts;  still  later, 
KS  lesions  under  dabs  of  makeup. 
Manrique’s  account  of  an  intimate 
talk  they  had  just  before  Arenas’s 
suicide  raises  the  troubling  theme 
of  our  responsibility  for  those  we 
cannot  really  help,  yet  must  not 
abandon.  This  theme  will  reappear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  long  section  on  Federico 


Garda  Lorca  is  indispensable  for 
what  it  suggests  about  homosexual¬ 
ity  and  the  Spanish  literary  canon, 
yet  predictably  problematic  given 
that  its  subject  is  the  only  “eminent 
maricdn”  whom  Manrique  must 
access  entirely  through  research. 
This  section  uneasily  juggles  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Manrique’s  personal 
relationship  to  Lorca’s  work,  an 
evaluation  of  that  work  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  Lorca’s  homosexuality,  and  a 
biographical  tracing  of  Lorca’s  tra¬ 
jectory  which  Manrique  interprets 
as  movement  from  profound  inter¬ 
nalized  homophobia  to  a  state  of 
full  self-realization  as  both  artist 
and  lover  of  men.  Here  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  sometimes  dry,  the  proce¬ 
dure  too  mechanical,  moving  from 
life  to  illustrative  quotations  and 
back.  One  misses  not  only  the  more 
informal  tone  of  the  memoir  chap¬ 
ters  but  the  fully  rounded  sense  of 
homosexual  desire  and  queer  cul¬ 
tural  coding  as  they  merge  with  dis¬ 
parate  elements  of  personality  and 
culture.  In  other  words,  this  chapter 
struck  me  as  a  bit  reductive,  too 


dutifully  in  search  of  a  “ maricdn 
role  model.”  Its  literalness,  its  pur¬ 
suit  of  every  fact  and  rumor  related 
to  the  great  poet’s  sexuality,  contrast 
oddly  with  the  reticence  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  lacunae  that  for  me  make 
the  earlier  essays  so  subtly  effective. 

Rescued  by  Art 

Positioned  as  a  sort  of  coda, 
“The  Other  Jaime  Manrique:  A 
Dead  Soul”  returns  the  volume  to 
an  engaging,  even  suspenseful 
storytelling  mode.  At  first  the 
theme  of  an  unknown  double  sug¬ 
gests  the  Borgesian  uncanny  as  well 
as  Gogol’s  social  absurd  predicted 
by  the  title.  The  mood  shifts,  how¬ 
ever,  when — after  years  of  hearing 
about  him — the  author  actually 
meets  the  gay  Colombian  expatri¬ 
ate  whose  name  he  shares.  The 
“other  Jaime  Manrique”  comes  to 
represent  the  emptiness  and  soul- 
death  that  result  from  cultural 
intolerance,  homosexual  self- 
hatred,  and  denial  of  reality  (like 
Manuel  Puig,  this  lonely  man  dies 
suddenly  of  what  may  have  been  an 
unacknowledged  case  of  AIDS).  A 
conventional  snob  and  racist,  he 
hints  at  who  the  author  might  have 
been  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
his  art  (as  Puig,  too,  believed  he 
had  been)  and  confronted  his  own 
homophobia.  But  rather  than  serv¬ 
ing  as  cause  for  self-congratulation, 
the  comparison  underscores  the 
author’s  evaded  responsibilities. 
What  seems  like  the  double’s  unat¬ 
tractiveness  becomes  the  author’s 
own  failure  to  love  sufficiently — a 
failure  he  does  continued  on  page  48 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  People  of  Jamaica 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  1999 

Because  in  fact  we  are  not  noble.  We  are  cowards, 
hypocrites.  Hysterical  in  our  hatred  and  ignorance, 
seeking  to  cast  aspersions  and  impose  ostracism  via 
state  and  social  persecution — death  sentences — upon 
those  whom  we  consider  already  damned.  Upon  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men:  those  whom  we  would  briskly  vilify 
as  “sodomites”  or  “abominations” — denunciations 
heard  in  recent  public  discussions  about  homosexuality 
in  Jamaica.1  But  how  swift  and  smug  our  judgments. 
How  devoid  of  simple  human  compassion.  How  shal¬ 
low  our  reasoning. 

In  truth,  we  as  a  society  barely  know  what  the  word 
“humanity”  means.  For  in  failing  to  love  and  support 
our  fellow  humans  who  are  gay  and  lesbian,  we  are 
hardly  human.  This,  only  one  part  of  our  shame. 

Have  we  fallen  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  historical 
amnesia  that  we  have  (willfully,  purposefully)  forgotten? 
Forgotten  that  only  as  recently  as  the  last  century  our 
ancestors,  who  burned  and  rioted  against  their  masters 
so  that  we  might  bask  and  shine  in  freedom’s  ennobling 
light,  perished  beneath  the  plantation’s  whip,  withered 
in  cane  fields  beneath  vicious  suns,  opened  ravaged 


thighs  to  rape,  to  torture,  to  unimaginable  degradation? 
To  utter  inhumanity? 

Slavery,  it  was  called.  Slavery.  Black  bodies  packed 
thousandfold  into  ships,  black  hands  manacled  at  the 
wrist.  Flesh  ripped,  feet  broken,  brands  steamed  red-hot 
into  skin.  They  are  not  human,  they  are  animals,  the 
masters  said.  So  echoed  the  innumerable  colonizers  who 
followed  them — who,  late  into  this  century,  believed 
that  we  as  black  people,  “out  of  many,  one,”2  were  unfit 
to  govern  ourselves;  to  make  laws  as  human  beings  for 
ourselves,  and  live  peacefully,  lovingly,  nobly,  amongst 
ourselves. 

In  our  present  willingness  to  persecute  and  destroy 
our  gay  and  lesbian  brothers  and  sisters — our  children, 
parents  and  aunts,  grandparents,  uncles,  cousins,  and 
friends — have  we  proven  the  masters  correct? 

With  such  a  brutal  history — need  we  say  it? — we 
should  be  the  noblest  people  in  the  world.  Self-govern¬ 
ing  at  last,  survivors  of  the  most  heinous  atrocities 
against  humanity  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  should 
long  ago  have  acquired  a  braver,  more  generous,  more 
noble  imagination:  the  ability  to  envision  goodness, 
even  greatness,  in  all  things,  and  most  of  all  in  ourselves; 
the  ability  to  love  ourselves — all  of  ourselves,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  color,  class,  gender,  or  sexual  orientation.  But  we 
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have  not.  Our  flag  flies  proudly,  yet  we  are  not  proud — 
or  we  are  so  falsely,  mired  in  the  arrogance  that,  writ 
large,  adores  dishonesty.  In  our  present  mean-spirited- 
ness  and  self-enslaving  ignorance,  we  are  quickly  on  our 
way  to  becoming  worse  off  than  what  many  have  con¬ 
sistently  attempted  to  make  us. 

I  am  gay.  Jamaican.  And  proud  to  be  both.  That  flag 
of  green,  black  and  gold  is  my  flag;  that  national 
anthem,  my  anthem;  those  people  in  Cross  Roads  and 
St.  Mary  and  Clarendon — every  parish — mine.  All 
mine.  I  am  them.  Of  them.  My  ancestors’  blood  yet  tells 
me  so. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Jamaicans,  however,  would  not 
have  it  be  so.  “You  shoulda  dead,  bwoy,”  they  would  say; 
“Gwan  with  that  nasty  foreign  business,”  they  would 
say.  (Indeed,  some  of  them  have  said).  “We  shoulda  kill 
you  the  first  chance  we  did  get,”  they  would  say.  Shot, 
stabbed,  stoned.  Boom  bye-bye.3  It  has  been  said. 

Dead?  Me,  and  lesbian  sisters  and  gay  brothers  who 
are  sisters  and  brothers  of  us  all?  Cutlassed  down  in 
Half- Way-Tree?  Shot  on  Molynes  Road? 

Burnt  out  of  house  and  home  (or  to  ashes)  in  St. 
Catherine? 

No,  no.  Absolutely  no.  It  cannot  be  so.  For  we  are 
here,  we  are  you,  we  are  part  of  you.  We  are  Jamaican, 
human,  alive.  Your  neighbors  and  your  friends.  Your 
helpers,  co-workers,  bosses.  We  serve  your  food  in 
restaurants,  clean  your  streets,  fix  your  cars,  and  bury 
your  dead.  We  nurse  you  and  your  loved  ones  back  to 
health  in  hospitals  and  bring  forth  your  children  (and 
our  own,  for  many  of  us  also  are  parents)  into  the 
world.  We  tidy  your  homes  and  live  in  them. 

We  process  your  loans  and  bank  accounts,  and  teach 
your  children.  We  drive  the  taxis  you  hail,  arrest  the 
criminals  you  fear,  catch  the  fish  that  you  fry  and  steam, 
repair  the  roads  upon  which  you  walk,  and  even  fly  the 
planes  and  steer  the  boats  that  carry  you  to  places 
beyond  your  most  hopeful  dreams.  And  in  this  there  is 
a  kind  of  nobility,  for — like  many  other  members  of 
this  society — we  do  a  great  deal  without  asking  much  in 
return,  except  that  we  be  allowed  to  live  our  fives  with¬ 
out  fear  of  being  harassed  or  gunned  down.  We  are, 
indeed,  everywhere:  like  you.  But  you  have  not  often 


j 


(T)he  ragingly  homophobic  lyrics  of 
Jamaican  singer  Buju  Banton's  1992-93 
infamous  dance  hall  hit  "Boom  Bye- 
Bye"  :  "Boom  bye-bye  in  a  battybwoy 
(homosexual's)  head/No  promote  the 
nasty  man,  them  haffi  dead."  (Don't 
" promo t e "  homosexua 1 s /homosexual i ty , 
they  should  be  killed. ) 


asked  us  who  we  were  because  you  did  not  want  to 
know,  and  even  when  you  knew,  you  denied  it.  Thus  you 
were  able  to  say,  “Me  never  know  a  gay  smaddi4  yet,”  or 
“Battyman,  man  royal,5  the  whole  heap  a  them  nasty 
so” — without  acknowledging  that  the  woman  who  sold 
you  yams  and  breadfruit  this  morning  or  last  night 
might  be  a  lesbian,  that  the  man  who  drove  the  bus  you 
rode  to  work  might  have  gone  home  later  to  the  kisses 
and  love  of  another  man,  that  the  women  who  work  as 
security  guards,  or  pharmacy  clerks,  or  as  sidewalk  ven¬ 
dors  on  Orange  Street  and  King  Street  might  be  dream- 
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ing  of  loving  each  other — what  is 
normal  and  is  true.  That  we  have 
always  been  here  has  always  been 
true  in  Jamaica.  We  are  not  a  new 
“fashion,”  not  something  brought 
back  by  an  I.C.I.6  from  Curacao  or 
North  America.  We  are  not  a  dis¬ 
ease,  nor  are  we  damned. 

We  are  none  of  the  terrible 
things  many  would  have  us  be.  But 
we  were  not  asked  compassionate¬ 
ly  where  we  were  or  how  we  lived, 
and  so — as  far  as  many  were  con¬ 
cerned — we  did  not  exist.  But  how 
ignoble  is  such  imagining;  how  it 
reeks  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
spiritual  selfishness.  If  we  honestly 
intend  to  occupy  this  earth,  and 
this  country,  in  each  other’s 


human  service  and  in  peace,  these 
hateful  prejudices  are  far  from  the 
best  imagining  of  our  lesbian  and 
gay  sisters  and  brothers  we  as 
Jamaicans  can  do.  Such  mean 
imagining  in  actuality  pays  dim 
tribute  to  the  formidable  legacies 
handed  down  by  our  brilliant 
national  heroes,  and  to  figures 
such  as  the  late,  great  Bob  Marley 
and  Michael  Manley7 — visionaries 
who  believed,  not  coincidentally, 
in  the  transcendent  and  enlarging 
possibilities  of  freedom. 

Regarding  deliberations  on 
homosexuality  (and  on  so  many 
other  critical  matters  facing  us  in 
this  country),  I  charge  my  fellow 
Jamaicans  with  the  necessary 


human  task  of  becoming  more 
noble.  I  exhort  us  to  be  great,  spir¬ 
itually  and  in  the  acts  which  that 
spiritual  magnitude  will  motivate. 

I  press  us  toward  compassion.  We 
are  not  there  yet.  None  of  us  can 
five  as  our  greatest,  grandest  selves 
while  we  continue  to  despise  and 
denigrate  so  many  who  are,  ulti¬ 
mately,  ourselves — our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  lesbians  and  gay  men  includ¬ 
ed.  The  masters’  lessons  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  like  their  brands  on  our 
ancestors’  flesh,  still  burn  into  our 
brains.  Our  greatest  prophet- 
singer  admonished  us:  we  must 
free  ourselves  from  mental  slav-  - 
ery — from  bigotry,  hatred,  and 
self-oppression.  He  knew  that 
none  of  us  would  ever  truly  be  free 
until  all  were.  As  members  of  the 
modern  world,  we  must  know  that 
freedom  cannot  be  granted  selec¬ 
tively:  we  cannot  grant  freedom  to 
some  as  we  continue  to  oppress — 
“downpress” — others.  We  must 
work  toward  a  nobility  of  the 
imagination,  and  spirit,  that  rejects 
the  shame  of  our  ignorance,  as  we 
recognize  that  all  of  us,  heterosex¬ 
ual  and  homosexual,  deserve 
equal,  loving  places  in  society. 
Until  we  do  so,  we  will  continue  to 
bear  the  master’s  marks,  and  the 
weight  of  our  shame — our  di¬ 
spiriting  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
Anti-Third  Worldists  and  cultural 
imperialists  need  not  dominate 
and  manipulate  us  with  spurious 
promises  and  seductions  of  foreign 
aid  if  we  are  so  willing  to  alienate 
and  destroy  our  own. 

And  so,  in  this  season  of  God, 
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nearing  the  close  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  centuries  humankind 
has  ever  known,  I  pray — words 
offered  up  to  all  who  will  hear:  that 
I  and  my  lesbian  sisters  and  gay 
brothers  will  not,  as  we  come  forth 
in  love  and  honesty,  be  harassed,  or 
killed,  or  maimed,  in  this  green, 
troubled  land  of  our  own  people 
and  ancestors — this  island  of  so 
many  joys  and  sorrows.  I  pray  that 
we  all  will,  in  this  nation  that 
might  still  be  great,  walk  peaceful¬ 
ly  away  from  shame,  toward  our 
potential  human  nobility.  The 


slaves  are  dead,  the  masters 
decayed  in  their  graves;  the  future, 
while  never  assured,  can  yet  be 
ours,  together.  We  are  poised  in  the 
present  moment,  in  which  all 
things  may  change,  all  ignorance 
be  transposed  to  knowledge;  from 
knowledge  shall  come  compassion, 
and  from  compassion,  nobility. 

Our  ancestors  and  national 
heroes  knew  this.  Dying  for  us, 
they  spoke  it.  They  speak  to  us  still. 

Our  beginning,  then.  A  new 
beginning,  in  this  season  of  God. 

Thus  is  my  faith  in  my  own 


people,  that — standing  tall — we 
may  all  hear.  Hear  each  other. 
Attend  each  other.  For  once,  in 
unity.  Heterosexuals.  Homo¬ 
sexuals.  All  configurations  abiding, 
reconfigurings  emergent.  Wealthy 
and  poor,  female  and  male. 
Together.  Alive.  Here.  Now. 

Thomas  Clave  is  presently  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  living  in  Jamaica. 
He  has  recently  completed  a 
collection  of  short  fiction.  Whose 
Song?  and  Other  Stories.  He  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  at 
SUNY/Binghamton. 


NOTES 

1  This  writing  comes  upon  the  heels  of  the 
recent  formation  of  the  Jamaica  Forum  of 
Lesbians,  All-Sexuals,  and  Gays  (J-FLAG), 
of  which  I  am  a  founding  member.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  essay,  first  published  in  the 
local  Jamaican  press,  will  assist  in  amplify¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  an  incipient  activist- 
humanist  dialogue  which,  like  several  of  its 
proponents,  continues  to  struggle  for  equal 
voice  in  a  Jamaican  climate  of  prevailing 
virulent  homophobia,  sexism,  and  ongoing 
psychological,  social,  and  physical  violence 
aimed  at  lesbian,  gay  bisexual,  and  trans- 
gendered  people.  The  views  expressed  in 
•this  essay  are  expressly  my  own  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  J-FLAG. 

2  "Out  of  man,  one  people,"  Jamaica's 
national  motto. 


3  Cf.  the  ragingly  homophobic  lyrics  of 
Jamaican  singer  Buju  Banton's  1992-93 
infamous  dance  hall  hit  "Boom  Bye-Bye": 
"Bom  bye-bye  in  a  battybwoy  [homosexu¬ 
al's]  head/No  promote  the  nasty  man, 
them  haffi  dead."  [Don't  "promote"  homo¬ 
sexuals/homosexuality,  they  should  be 
killed.]  From  its  release,  this  song  was 
greeted  with  widespread  approbation  in 
Jamaica-due  clearly  in  part  to  Banton's 
notable  vocal/musical  gifts,  but  also  to  its 
theme  in  keeping  with  many  Jamaican 
anti-gay  cultural  beliefs.  After  its  content 
was  translated  from  Jamaican  creole  by 
Caribbean-affiliated,  US-based  Black  gay 
activists,  Banton's  outright  bigotry  and  call 
for  violence  against  homosexuals  were 
protested  by  numerous  lesbian  and  gay 
activists  throughout  the  US  and  Europe. 

4  "Smaddi":  somebody,  person,  in 
Jamaican  creole. 


5  "Battyman,"  "man  royal":  derogatory 
terms  for  gay  man  and  lesbian, 
respectively. 

6  I.C.I.,  informal  commercial  importer.  Term 
applied,  occasionally  sardonically/cynically, 
to  the  enterprising  street  vendors  who  pur¬ 
chase  goods  abroad,  largely  in  the  US  and 
Curacao,  and  return  to  sell  them  at  varying 
profit  levels  in  Jamaica.  While  a  number  of 
these  vendors,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  female,  sometimes  manage  to 
earn  what  would  appear  to  some  in 
Jamaica  to  be  a  fair  to  substantial  income, 
relatively  speaking,  the  majority  of  them 
remain  among  the  country's  severely 
socially  disadvantaged  and  uneducated 
ever-burgeoning  urban  underclass. 

7  Michael  Norman  Manley  (1924-1996), 
former  Jamaican  prime  minister. 
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In  1972  I  met  an  openly  lesbian  mother  for  the  first  time.  She  had  come  out  in  the  wake 
of  the  movements  for  womens  and  gay  liberation,  and  she  was  battling  with  her  ex- 
husband  over  custody  of  their  children.  She  lost.  Later  that  year,  I  entered  law  school, 
determined  to  focus  on  the  legal  climate  for  lesbian  mothers.  There  were  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  us  with  such  an  interest  then;  womens  legal  rights  issues  focused  mostly  on  equal 
rights  in  employment  and  under  the  Constitution,  and  gay  legal  rights  issues  focused 
mostly  on  criminal  anti-sodomy  laws,  security  clearances,  and  employment.  In  those 
days,  lesbian  and  gay  parenting  issues  consisted  almost  entirely  of  disputes  over  chil¬ 
dren  born  while  the  lesbian  or  gay  parent  was  heterosexually  married.  More  than  25 
years  later,  women  and  men  are  still  entering  marriages  when  they  think — or  hope — 
that  they  are  heterosexual,  only  to  find  their  custody  and  visitation  rights  challenged 
when  they  come  out.  Meanwhile,  the  phenomenon  of  planned  lesbian  and  gay  fami¬ 
lies,  which  I  could  scarcely  have  imagined  in  the  early  1970s,  has  created  new  legal 
issues  concerning  access  to  childrearing  through  adoption,  foster  parenting,  and  assist¬ 
ed  conception,  as  well  as  protection  of  our  families  within  a  court  system  that  for  the 
most  part  envisions  that  every  child  can  have — and  must  have — exactiy  one  mother 
and  one  father. 
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Given  the  vastly  increased  visi¬ 
bility  of  lesbian  and  gay  parents,  as 
well  as  some  dramatic  and  well- 
publicized  victories,  it  would  be 
easy  to  assume  that  courts  and  the 
public,  once  closed  to  the  suitabili¬ 
ty  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  raising 
children,  have  become  increasingly 
accepting.  This  assumption  would 
be  wrong.  Family  law  develops  on 
a  state-by-state  basis,  and  victories 
in  one  state  need  carry  no  weight 
in  any  other.  Crossing  the  border 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  or 
Virginia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  example,  can  mean 
the  difference  between  being  able 
to  adopt  as  a  gay  or  lesbian  couple 
or  to  retain  custody  upon  divorce. 
Even  within  states  with  good  law,  a 
family  court  judge  has  plenty  of 
room  to  rule  against  a  gay  or  les¬ 
bian  parent  through  the  exercise  of 
discretion  that  is  unlikely  to  be 
reversed  on  appeal.  Also,  at  each 
point  over  the  last  25  years,  there 
have  been  both  victories  and 
defeats. 

The  70s  Before  Anita  Bryant 

Although  homosexuality  was 
acknowledged  as  a  factor  in  a 
handful  of  child  custody  and  visita¬ 
tion  cases  reported  in  law  books 
going  back  to  1952,  cases  began 
appearing  more  frequently  in  the 
early  and  mid-1970s — as  changing 
attitudes  towards  divorce  and  the 
women’s  movement  made  it  easier 
for  all  women  to  leave  marriages 
and  as  the  gay  liberation  movement 
enabled  married  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians  to  emerge  from  the  closet.  In 


1970,  in  response  to  changing  sexu¬ 
al  mores,  mainstream  family  law 
practitioners  and  scholars  recom¬ 
mended  changing  custody  stan¬ 
dards  to  prohibit  consideration  of 
the  conduct  of  a  parent  that  did  not 
affect  his  or  her  relationship  with 
the  child.  In  1973,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  decatego- 
rized  homosexuality  as  a  mental  ill¬ 
ness.  These  two  changes  formed 
the  backbone  of  a  legal  strategy 
that  asked  courts  to  disregard  a 
parent’s  sexual  orientation  unless  it 
was  shown  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  of  the  child.  With  no 
national  legal  organizations  or  even 
legal  conferences  devoted  to  gay 
and  lesbian  parenting  issues,  strate¬ 
gies  were  refined  and  disseminated 


through  informal  networks  of  les¬ 
bian  lawyers  and  activists,  often 
connected  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Women  and  the 
Law  or  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
Unreported  opinions  were  circulat¬ 
ed  around  the  country  and  written 
about  in  law  review  articles  and 
community  publications.  The  first 
grass  roots  organization  to  address 
lesbian  custody,  the  Lesbian 
Mothers  National  Defense  Fund, 
was  formed  in  Seattle  in  1974  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  highly  publicized 
case  there.  In  1977,  attorney  Donna 
Hitchens,  now  a  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court  Judge,  formed  the 
Lesbian  Rights  Project,  with  lesbian 
mother  custody  cases  as  its  princi¬ 
pal  focus. 


mature 


Nancy  Polikoff 


[These  children  may]  emerge  better 
equipped  to  search  out  their  own  stan¬ 
dards  of  right  and  wrong,  better  able 
to  perceive  that  the  majority  is  not 
always  correct  in  its  moral  judgments, 
and  better  able  to  understand  the 
importance  of  conforming  their 
beliefs  to  the  requirements  of  reason 
and  tested  knowledge,  not  the  con¬ 
straints  of  currently  popular  senti¬ 
ment  or  prejudice. 

-NJ  Appeals  Court  Decision 
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Throughout  the  mid  1970s  the  legal  strategy  crafted 
by  early  advocates  was  successful  in  cases  in  many  states, 
including  California,  Washington,  Maine,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  first,  and  still  one  of  the  few, 
victories  for  transsexual  parents  occurred  in  Colorado, 
in  1973,  when  an  appeals  court  instructed  a  trial  court 
that  it  was  wrong  to  remove  four  children  from  their 
mother  simply  because  she  had  become  a  man  through 
a  sex-change  operation.  In  1976,  the  District  of 
Columbia  passed  a  statute,  still  the  only  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  prohibiting  use  of  sexual  orientation  as  a  basis  for 
denying  custody  or  visitation. 

Of  course,  there  were  numerous  losses  in  the  mid- 
70s.  In  1974,  Bruce  Voeller,  executive  director  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Gay  Task  Force,  was  severely 
restricted  from  visiting  with  his  children;  they  could  not 
go  to  the  home  he  shared  with  his  partner  or  to  any 
locations  where  there  were  other  gay  men,  and  his  lover 
could  never  be  present  when  he  saw  his  children.  The 
next  year,  Mary  Jo  Risher  lost  custody  of  her  9-year-old 
son  in  Texas  and  took  the  unusual  step  of  seeking 
national  publicity.  Her  case  resulted  in  the  first  Time 
article  on  lesbian  and  gay  parents  and  in  a  made-for-tv 


movie,  “A  Question  of  Love,”  which  aired  in  1978  and 
portrayed  Risher  in  a  sympathetic  light. 

The  Crash:  "Save  Our  Children" 

During  the  mid-70s,  the  burgeoning  gay  rights 
movement  sought  and  obtained  several  local  ordinances 
preventing  discrimination  in  housing,  employment, 
and  public  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori¬ 
entation.  The  push  for  these  legislative  reforms  seemed 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  civil  rights  and  women’s 
rights  movements.  Whatever  momentum  developed  in 
these  early  years  came  to  a  crashing  halt  in  1977,  with  a 
backlash  triggered  by  Anita  Bryant’s  crusade  to  overturn 
the  gay  rights  ordinance  passed  in  Dade  County, 
Florida.  The  battle  cry  of  her  movement  was  “Save  our 
Children.”  Within  five  weeks,  referring  to  lesbians  and 
gay  men  as  “human  garbage,”  and  inciting  the  public 
with  visions  of  lesbian  and  gay  molestation  and  recruit¬ 
ment  of  children,  she  collected  the  65,000  signatures 
necessary  for  a  referendum  on  the  ordinance.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  was  repealed  by  popular  vote  on  June  7, 1977.  The 
next  day,  Florida’s  governor  signed  into  law  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  ban  on  adoption  by  lesbians  and  gay  men. 
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on  foster  care 

Parenting  by  gays  all  but  ruled  out 


By  Kenneth  J  Cooper 
Globe  Staff 

Human  Services  Secretary  Philip  W.  Jotin- 
ston  yesterday  announced  a  new  state  policy 
that  all  but  rule*  out  gay  foster  parenting  un 
tier  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Services. 

Gov.  Michael  S  Dukakis  said  he  approved 
the  new  policy,  which  requires  the  state  to  ask 
the  sexual  preference  of  foster  patent  .appli¬ 
cants  and  to  try  to  place  foster  children  In 
"tradmonal  family  settings  '  with  relatives  or 
married  couples  with  other  children 

The  poltey.  which  Johnston  said  Is  the  first 
such  state  policy  In  the  country,  was  prompt 
ly  condemned  as  discriminatory  by  gay  rights 
advocates  who  threatened  to  coohter  with  a 
lawsuit 

Johnston  said  "nontraduiomtr  homes  are 
to  l>r  used  only  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  social  service*  commissioner.  Future 
placements  with  gay  foster  parents  are  "high¬ 
ly  unlikely."  fw  said,  but  'there  Is  no  cate¬ 
goric  exclusion  of  people  “ 

Dukakis  suggested  the  'Vast!  majority  of 
pfopkt  In  this  state  and  across  the  country” 
share  his  belief  that  a  traditional  family  ts 


youngster.” 

Johnston  said  an  undetermined  number  of 
existing  gay  foster  home*  would  get  six-monlh 
reviews  mandated  under  a  19S4  law  for  all 
faster  homes,  beginning  July  I .  Decisions  on 
breaking  up  gay  fosier  homes,  he  said,  would 
be  "made  very  carefully  and  with  great  sensi¬ 
tivity." 

There  will  be  no  witch  hunt.'  Johnston 

said 

A  former  child  welfare  worker.  Johnston 
re|ectcd  assertions  by  gay  rights  advocates 
that  foster  parenting  is  a  civil  right  '  No  one 
In  this  state  has  a  right  u>  be  ft  foster  parent. ' 
he  said.  The  slate's  goal,  he  said.  Is  to  provide 
"a  warm,  stable,  nurturing  home  lor  a  child 
on  a  temporary  bests  ‘ 

"Sexual  preference  Is  »  factor,  and  should 
be  considered  as  a  factor."  Johnston  said  1 
think  It  would  be  bizarre.  to  say  (he  least,  to 
believe  lhai  it  Isn't." 

Social  Services  Comr.  Marie  A.  Matava  has 
said  the  agency  has  not  routinely  Inquired 
about  the  sexual  preference  of  foster  parent 
applicants,  but  unofficial  sources  say  a  gay 
lifestyle  usually  becomes  apparent  during  an 
extensive  Investigation,  which  Includes  on  as- 


‘Scxual  preference  is  a  facto!-;]: 
fin  placing  children  in  foster?,; , 
homes]  and  should  be  consult;  j 
ered  as  a  factor.  1  think  it  ftj] 
would  be  bizarre,  to  say  the. 
least,  to  believe  that  It  isn't.'.  > 

-  Human  Services  Serrvlary  Johnston  - 


The  Boston  Globe,  1985 


The  “Save  the  Children”  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  vocal,  public,  anti¬ 
gay  movement  it  spawned,  made 
victory  in  the  legislative  arena  for 
lesbian  and  gay  parenting  an 
impossible  goal.  Custody  and  visi¬ 
tation  cases,  in  individual  states,  in 
front  of  individual  judges,  howev¬ 
er,  could  still  be  won.  For  example, 
in  what  remains  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  expressions  of  a  reason  to 
grant  custody  to  a  lesbian  mother, 
in  1979  a  New  Jersey  appeals  court 
stated  as  follows: 

[These  children  may]  emerge 
better  equipped  to  search  out 
their  own  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  better  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  majority  is  not 
always  correct  in  its  moral 
judgments,  and  better  able  to 
understand  the  importance  of 
conforming  their  beliefs  to 
the  requirements  of  reason 
and  tested  knowledge,  not  the 
constraints  of  currently  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment  or  prejudice. 

Tfie  Resistance 

The  late  70s  also  saw  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  published  mental 
health  research  on  the  well-being 
of  children  with  lesbian  mothers. 
Advocates  identified  recurring 
myths  in  court  decisions  against 
lesbian  mothers — mental  illness, 
emotional  instability,  sexual 
molestation,  “recruitment,”  gender 
identity  confusion,  and  social  stig¬ 
ma — and  developed  strategies  to 
use  expert  witnesses  to  rebut  these 
myths.  During  this  time,  main¬ 
stream  legal  publications  began 


acknowledging  lesbian  mothers; 
articles  appeared  in  1978  and  1979 
in  American  Bar  Association  pub¬ 
lications  and  in  journals  aimed 
exclusively  at  judges. 

By  the  late  1970s,  lesbians  in 
notable  numbers  began  planning 
motherhood  outside  of  the  context 
of  heterosexual  relationships.  By 
this  time,  the  gay  rights  movement 
had  made  it  possible  for  many 
young  gay  men  and  lesbians  to 
come  out  proudly  when,  in  earlier 
years,  they  might  have  married. 
Births  of  out-of-wedlock  children 
carried  less  stigma  than  in  earlier 
decades,  and  publicized  develop¬ 
ments  in  medical  technology  facil¬ 
itated  conception  without  sexual 
intercourse.  Reports  of  lesbians 
bearing  children  by  alternative 
insemination  appeared  in 
Newsweek  in  1979  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  in  1980. 

Court  Rulings:  the  80s 

While  the  openness  and  pride  of 


lesbian  and  gay  families  grew  in  the 
early  1980s,  so  did  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Right,  beginning  with 
Ronald  Reagan’s  election  in  1980 
and  the  right-wing  blueprint  for  a 
conservative  family  agenda,  the 
“Family  Protection  Act,”  introduced 
into  Congress  shordy  thereafter. 
Although  there  were  an  increasing 
number  of  articles,  books,  and  con¬ 
ferences  about  planned  lesbian  and 
gay  families  during  the  first  half  of 
the  1980s,  court  cases  still  revolved 
around  disputes  between  former 
spouses  over  custody  and  visitation. 
Decisions  during  this  period  were 
as  split  as  those  of  the  1970s.  Courts 
in  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  ruled  in  favor  of  lesbian  and 
gay  parents.  For  example,  the 
Alaska  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
trial  judge  who  had  removed  cus¬ 
tody  from  a  lesbian  mother,  stating 
that  it  was  “impermissible  to  rely  on 
any  real  or  imagined  social  stigma 
attaching  to  the  mother’s  status 
as  a  lesbian.” 
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Most  courts,  however,  ruled  against  lesbian  and  gay 
parents.  The  appellate  courts  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Indiana,  and  Virginia  reversed  trial  court  judges 
who  had  granted  custody  to  lesbian  or  gay  parents.  The 
Virginia  court  held  that  a  gay  parent  living  with  a  part¬ 
ner  was  for  that  reason  alone  an  unfit  parent.  Appeals 
courts  in  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  also 
ruled  against  gay  parents,  sometimes  imposing  severe 
restrictions  on  visitation. 

None  of  these  decisions,  neither  positive  nor  nega¬ 
tive,  received  widespread  national  press  attention.  In 
1985,  however,  such  attention  was  focused  on  foster 
parenting  by  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Many  states,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  policies  of  both  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  had  been  licensing  lesbian  and  gay 
foster  parents.  In  May,  1985,  neighbors  of  a  gay  foster 
parent  couple  in  Boston  complained  to  the  Boston 
Globe,  engendering  a  widespread  debate  about  lesbians 
and  gay  men  raising  children.  The  children  involved 
were  ordered  removed  from  their  foster  home  by  then 
governor,  Michael  Dukakis,  and  Massachusetts  enacted 
regulations  that  made  future  placement  with  lesbian  or 
gay  foster  parents  almost  impossible.  In  the  wake  of  this 
controversy,  in  1986,  New  Hampshire  enacted  a  ban  on 
adoption  or  foster  parenting  by  lesbians  or  gay  men. 
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Specters  of  Sodomy 

The  most  significant  legal  development  of  the 
decade  was  the  1986  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Bowers 
v.  Hardwick,  upholding  the  Constitutionality  of  state 
criminal  anti-sodomy  statutes.  Although  not  directly 
about  parenting,  these  statutes  had  been  cited  in  some 
states  as  a  reason  to  deny  or  restrict  custody  or  visitation 
by  gay  parents.  The  Bowers  decision  was  cited  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the 
Constitutionality  of  its  adoption  and  foster  parenting 
ban  and  by  an  Arizona  court  denying  an  adoption  to  a 
bisexual  man.  Although  Bowers  gave  additional  ammu¬ 
nition  to  judges  inclined  to  rule  against  lesbian  and  gay 
parents,  it  did  not  compel  such  rulings.  Indeed,  the  year 
after  Bowers,  in  South  Carolina,  a  state  with  a  criminal 
anti-sodomy  statute,  an  appeals  court  affirmed  a  trial 


judges  decision  granting  custody  to  a  lesbian  mother. 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  advocates  for  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  parenting  have  divided  their  resources 
between  the  issues  facing  parents  with  children  from 
prior  marriages  and  issues  facing  the  new,  planned  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  families.  The  former  set  of  issues  have  been 
better  defined,  but  they  have  not  produced  consistent, 
or  even  increasing,  success.  Although  in  1988  a  New 
Mexico  appeals  court  approved  a  gay  man  as  a  foster 
parent,  and  appeals  courts  in  California  and 
Washington  removed  restrictions  on  a  gay  parent’s  exer¬ 
cise  of  visitation  rights,  there  were  many  painful  defeats. 
In  1986,  the  Nevada  Supreme  Court  approved  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  father’s  parental  rights  solely  because  he 
underwent  a  sex  change  operation.  The  next  year  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  was  proper  to 
presume  a  child  would  be  harmed  living  with  her  les¬ 
bian  mother.  Missouri  appeals  courts  produced  a  deluge 
of  nine  decisions  against  gay  and  lesbian  parents 
throughout  the  80s,  the  worst  record  in  the  country. 

Legal  Strategies 

Meanwhile,  lesbians  and  gay  men  were  becoming 
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parents  through  alternative  insemination,  surrogacy, 
adoption,  and  foster  parenting,  and  these  family  forms 
were  creating  new  challenges  in  state  courts.  Like  les¬ 
bian  mother  custody  disputes  in  the  1970s,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  legal  theories  to  protect  planned  lesbian  and 
gay  families  took  place  first  among  a  small  group  of 
advocates.  Dissemination  of  this  work  was  much  easier 
than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  decade,  however.  The 
small,  informal  networks  of  the  mid-70s  had  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  more  extensive  and  coordinated  net¬ 
work  of  practicing  attorneys,  openly  gay  faculty  and 
students  at  law  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
lawyers  working  for  national  organizations.  The 
National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Law  Association  (NLGLA) 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
1987  National  March  on  Washington.  In  1988,  NLGLA 
held  its  first  “Lavender  Law”  conference,  at  which  both 


traditional  lesbian  and  gay  custody  and  visitation  dis¬ 
putes  and  the  issues  facing  planned  lesbian  and  gay 
families  were  discussed.  It  took  Lambda  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  the  nation’s  first  gay  legal  organi¬ 
zation,  ten  years,  from  1973  to  1983,  to  hire  its  first  full¬ 
time  lawyer;  by  1989  it  had  four.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  ACLU  also  had  a  Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights 
Project  and  New  York  Law  School  professor  Arthur 
Leonard  was  writing  a  monthly  publication  on  legal 
developments  affecting  lesbians  and  gay  men  with  a 
national  circulation  of  more  than  1000. 

The  media  discovered  planned  lesbian  and  gay  fami¬ 
lies  in  1989.  That  year,  articles  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
other  papers.  20/20,  in  a  show  entitled  “I  Have  Two 
Moms,”  and  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  featured  lesbian 
couples  raising  children.  The  principle  strategy  for  legal 
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N.H.  lesbian 
is  seeking 
visitation  in 
court  battle 


By  Glare*  Kiitmlge 
srw.iAi/mrni;  <a.o»n 


SOMEKSWOETH,  Nit. 
-When  -loan  Chm&i 
split  up  with  her  lesbian 
companion.  she,  pat  *t 
risk  her  relationship  with 
her  partner's  biological  efcifd,  a  ;V 
ye&cold  girl  they  had  both  raised. 

Darin#  a  smext-yw  relation¬ 
ship.  Comoau  says,  she  helped  Ln- 
ehxfe:  Grendm  plan  her  pmpniney 
via  donor  spenta,  eoaehed  her  dur¬ 
ing  labor,  supported  her  and 
helped  raise  the  child.  lint  as  like 
gad's  “ether  mother/’  she  iaeked 
the  rights  of  a  parent. 

When  the  two  women  split  op 
hi  VM..  Oofoesiu  says,  Ghondiis  ver¬ 
bally  agreed  to  let  the  child  visit 
her  every  week-  But.  ai ter  three 
years,  Oosneau  says  Grondin  ab¬ 
ruptly  ended  the  child’s  visits  it; 
October, 

Today  Cotneaus  desire  to  re¬ 
main  {sort  of  the  girl’s  life  i»  at  the 
center  of  a  court;  hntiie.  Th»  esse 
underscores  the  lack  of  legal  guide- 
peek  ir.  the  area  of  gay  and  feshinn 
parenfed  rights,  advocates  say. 

"Tve  lanm  involved  in  this 
chtkfu  life  elites  before  her  vooeep- 
turn,"  said  Comeau.  "Yza  her  other 
parent.  Tia  not  her  bioiegteal  Meta, 
but  J'tti  her  mother  In  every  other 
way  except  blood,  dure:  Nttsawe  I’m 
a  lesbian  doesn’t  mean  1  shouldn’t 
have  the  same  right  as  s  heterosex¬ 
ual  woman." 

This  month,  a  Sorrier  Coun 
judge  ruled  that  Gomeuu,  119,  had 
Ifigal  standing  in  eoiirt:  to  ask  for 
visitation.  She  bad  td-va  sought  joint 
legal  euriody  o(  the  gtri,  but  Straf¬ 
ford  Lkrtmtv  SojK-rior  Court  .hid go 
Edward  Fitzgerald  ruled  the  court 
coniri  not  grant  custody  outside  the 
eontexi  of  divorce. 

Even  so,  C wmam  said  the  rul¬ 
ing  was  a  breakthrough. 

“I  think  it  s  wonderful  that  the 
court’s  going  to  listen  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  gays  and  lesbians  in  New 
Hampshire  have  no  rights.  They 
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The  courts  [have]  two  options- 
recognize  planned  lesbian  and 
gay  families  ...  or  ...  rigidly 
adher[e]  to  a  definition  of  par¬ 
enthood  grounded  in  a  biologi¬ 
cally-based,  heterosexual  norm. 
Courts  have  overwhelming  cho¬ 
sen  this  latter  option. 


Left,  lean  Comeau  fights  for  visitation,  1998 


OOXK  «ao>U, ;  0  «NH< 

Jean  t'omeau’s  desire  to  share  in  the  life  of  her  former  lesbian  companion’* 
biological  daughter  is  at  the  renter  of  a  court  battle. 
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...neither  the  increased  visibility  of 
lesbian  and  gay  families,  nor  the 
mental  health  research  on  the  well¬ 
being  of  children  raised  by  lesbian 
and  gay  parents,  nor  the  successes 
in  the  areas  of  adoption  and  foster¬ 
parenting  have  decreased  the  risks 
to  a  lesbian  mother  or  gay  father 
battling  a  heterosexual  former 
spouse  over  custody  or  visitation. 


protection  for  such  families  was  obtaining  second-par¬ 
ent  adoptions,  the  functional  equivalent  of  step-parent 
adoptions,  in  which  the  parent  who  had  not  given  birth 
to  (or  previously  adopted)  the  child  could  become  the 
child’s  legal  parent.  In  the  late  1980s,  such  adoptions 
were  granted  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California. 

For  families  in  which  only  one  parent  had  official 
legal  status,  the  late  1980s  saw  the  beginning  of  court 
fights  over  the  right  of  a  legally  unrecognized  parent  to 
continue  a  relationship  with  the  child  after  the  couple’s 
separation.  Similarly,  this  time  period  saw  the  beginning 
of  paternity  claims  by  semen  donors  for  parental  rights 
even  when  they  had  agreed  before  conception  that  they 
would  never  seek  such  rights.  These  cases,  which  persist 
to  the  present  day,  have  presented  courts  with  two 
options — recognize  planned  lesbian  and  gay  families 
and  adapt  family  law  principles  to  protect  the  interests 
of  children  and  parents  in  such  families,  or  obliterate 
the  reality  of  children’s  fives  with  their  gay  and  lesbian 
parents  by  rigidly  adhering  to  a  definition  of  parent¬ 
hood  grounded  in  a  biologically-based,  heterosexual 
norm.  Courts  have  overwhelming  chosen  this  latter 
option.  For  example,  in  California  and  New  York,  the 


states  with  the  largest  number  of  planned  lesbian  and 
gay  families,  appellate  courts  have  both  closed  the  door 
on  all  claims  by  legally  unrecognized  mothers  and  rec¬ 
ognized  claims  of  semen  donors. 

Visibility  and  Volatility 

The  1990s  have  been  filled  with  incongruity  for  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  parents.  The  number  of  planned  lesbian 
and  gay  families  has  skyrocketed,  bringing  unprecedent¬ 
ed  visibility  in  the  media,  in  schools,  in  churches  and 
synagogues,  and  in  the  courts.  With  this  visibility  has 
come  an  increased  number  of  heterosexual  allies,  people 
in  positions  of  power  able  to  influence  mainstream 
organizations,  as  well  as  ordinary  people  whose  children 
become  friends  with  children  of  gay  and  lesbian  parents, 
thereby  learning  about  gay  and  lesbian  families  in  ways 
that  break  down  myths,  stereotypes,  and  fear.  In  1995, 
the  American  Psychological  Association  issued  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Parenting:  A  Resource  for  Psychologists,  a  review 
of  43  empirical  studies  and  numerous  other  articles  that 
concluded  that  “[n]ot  a  single  study  has  found  children 
of  gay  and  lesbian  parents  to  be  disadvantaged  in  any 
significant  respect  relative  to  children  of  heterosexual 
parents.”  In  1999,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
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opposed  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
would  have  eliminated  second-parent  adoptions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  During  the  decade  the  American 
Bar  Association  passed  resolutions  opposing  use  of  sex¬ 
ual  orientation  as  a  basis  for  denying  both  custody  and 
adoption.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  joint  and  sec¬ 
ond-parent  adoptions  for  lesbian  and  gay  couples  have 
become  routine,  and  lesbians  and  gay  men  have  been 
welcomed  as  adoptive  and  foster  parents  for  the  growing 
number  of  children  needing  good  homes. 

With  increased  visibility  has  come  increased  political 
volatility.  Legislatures  have  had  more  opportunities  to 
debate  lesbian  and  gay  parenting.  Related  issues  con¬ 
cerning  children  and  homosexuality,  such  as  the  content 
of  school  curricula,  the  sexual  orientation  of  school 
board  members,  and  whether  gay  men  can  serve  as  Boy 
Scout  leaders,  have  increasingly  seeped  into  social  dis¬ 
course.  Courts  considering  the  fate  of  lesbian  and  gay 
parents  have  issued  rulings  in  the  context  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  debates. 

Disputes  between  gay  and  lesbian  parents  and  their 
former  heterosexual  spouses  or  other  family  members 
have  continued  unabated,  and  while  supportive  opin¬ 
ions  have  emerged  in  some  states,  the  decisions  in  other 
states  contain  anti-gay  rhetoric  more  vicious  and  vitri¬ 
olic  than  anything  written  in  the  early  1970s.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  no  more  possible  for  a  lesbian 
mother  to  retain  custody  of  her  children  now  than  it  was 
25  years  ago. 

Measured  by  media  coverage  alone,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  dispute  about  lesbian  and  gay  parenting  in  the 
1990s  was  the  custody  battle  between  Sharon  Bottoms 
and  her  mother,  Kay,  who  challenged  Sharon’s  right  to 
continue  raising  her  2-year-old  son,  Tyler.  For  longtime 
advocates  on  behalf  of  lesbian  and  gay  parents,  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  Sharon’s  case;  disputes  over  cus¬ 
tody  between  lesbian  mothers  and  their  own  mothers 
had  been  litigated  and  reported  since  the  early  1970s. 
After  losing  custody  at  an  initial  hearing,  and  with  no 
funds  to  hire  a  private  attorney,  Sharon  received  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  ACLU  in  Virginia  and  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  her  case  publicly.  Perhaps  because  of  the  increased 
visibility  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  raising  children,  and 


because  a  dispute  between  a  lesbian  mother  and  her  own 
mother  appeared  dramatic  and  extraordinary,  media 
across  the  country  covered  the  case.  The  Time  magazine 
cover  story,  “Gay  Parents:  Under  Fire  and  On  the  Rise,” 
on  September  20,  1993,  used  the  Bottoms  case  as  a 
jumping  off  point  to  discuss  the  nationwide  status  of  gay 
and  lesbian  parenting. 

Sharon  lost  at  trial,  but  won  in  the  Virginia  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  a  decision  that  credited  the  years  of  research 
on  the  well-being  of  children  living  with  lesbian  moth¬ 
ers.  The  victory  was  short-lived,  however,  as  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  in  1995  reinstated  the  trial  court’s  rul¬ 
ing,  which  included  a  prohibition  on  Sharon’s  visitation 
with  Tyler  in  the  presence  of  April,  her  partner.  In  the 
opinion  of  advocates  for  gay  and  lesbian  parenting,  this 
loss  was  tempered  only  slightly  by  the  fact  that  editorials 
in  major  newspapers  around  the  country  supported 
Sharon’s  right  to  raise  her  son. 

Courts  v.  Politics 

Any  lingering  hope  that  the  past  quarter  century  had 
uniformly  improved  the  chances  of  lesbian  and  gay  par¬ 
ents  in  the  courts  was  obliterated  by  a  series  of  state 
supreme  court  decisions  in  1998  and  1999  from  Indiana, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
Each  affirmed  either  a  change  in  custody  or  a  severe 
restriction  on  visitation  rights  based  upon  the  parent’s 
homosexuality. 

In  one  of  the  Alabama  cases,  custody  was  transferred 
from  a  mother  who  had  raised  her  daughter  with  her 
partner  for  six  years  to  a  father  who  had  remarried. 
Stating  that  the  mother  should  have  conducted  her  rela¬ 
tionship  with  her  partner  as  though  they  were  only 
roommates,  the  court  explicitly  condemned  the  mother 
for  establishing  “a  two-parent  home  environment  where 
their  homosexual  relationship  is  openly  practiced  and 
presented  to  the  child  as  the  social  and  moral  equivalent 
of  a  heterosexual  marriage.”  The  court  relied  on  several 
state  statutes:  one  banning  same-sex  marriage  and  deny¬ 
ing  recognition  to  any  same-sex  marriage  performed 
elsewhere;  another  making  “all  homosexual  conduct 
criminal”;  and  a  third  requiring  that  sex  education  in 
schools  emphasize  that  “homosexuality  is  not  a  lifestyle 
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[T]he  future  of  lesbian 
and  gay  couples  raising 
children  is  tied  to 
the  future  of  welfare 
mothers,  divorce,  and 
recognition  that  family 
structure  neither  causes 
nor  solves  the  many 
problems  facing  today's 
youth. 
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acceptable  to  the  general  public 
and  that  homosexual  conduct  is  a 
criminal  offense  under  the  laws  of 
the  state.”  Thus  the  court  could 
conclude  that  the  mother  was 
exposing  her  daughter  “to  a 
lifestyle  that  is  neither  legal  in  this 
state,  nor  moral  in  the  eyes  of  most 
of  its  citizens”  Finally,  the  court 
disregarded  the  opinion  of  the 
daughter’s  therapist  that  she 
should  remain  with  her  mother 
and  the  expert  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  the  many  studies  supporting 
the  positive  mental  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  raised  by  lesbian  mothers, 
acknowledging  instead  the  one 
legal  scholar  who  has  attempted  to 
discredit  the  mental  health 
research  in  order  to  promote  his 
view  that,  as  the  court  quoted, 
“...the  degree  of  harm  to  children 


from  the  homosexual  conduct  of  a 
parent  is  uncertain.. .and  the  range 
of  potential  harm  is  enormous.” 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  pos¬ 
itive  court  decisions  during  the 
1990s.  A  1998  opinion  from  the 
highest  appeals  court  in  Maryland 
overturned  a  trial  judge’s  order 
that  a  gay  father’s  partner  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  present  during 
the  father’s  visitation  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  process  citing  similar 
decisions  from  California,  Illinois, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Washington.  Nonetheless,  evalua¬ 
tion  of  disputes  between  gay  and 
straight  parents  in  the  90s  demon¬ 
strates  that  neither  the  increased 
visibility  of  lesbian  and  gay  fami¬ 
lies,  nor  the  mental  health  research 
on  the  well-being  of  children 
raised  by  lesbian  and  gay  parents, 


nor  the  successes  in  the  areas  of 
adoption  and  foster-parenting 
have  decreased  the  risks  to  a  les¬ 
bian  mother  or  gay  father  battling 
a  heterosexual  former  spouse  over 
custody  or  visitation.  It  is  as  true  in 
the  90s  as  it  was  in  the  70s  that  the 
results  of  such  a  dispute  depend 
largely  on  where  the  case  goes  to 
court. 

In  the  political  arena,  the 
increased  visibility  of  lesbian  and 
gay  families  has  spawned  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  to  restrict  adoption 
and  foster  parenting.  In  1997,  legis¬ 
lation  containing  such  restrictions 
was  introduced  in  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Washington.  None 
passed.  Later  that  year,  New  Jersey 
settled  a  class  action  lawsuit  by 
agreeing  to  evaluate  gay  and  lesbian 
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couples  seeking  to  adopt  by  the 
same  standards  applied  to  hetero¬ 
sexual  married  couples.  The  front¬ 
page,  nationwide  publicity  accord¬ 
ed  New  Jersey’s  policy  resulted  in 
bills  proposing  prohibitions  on  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  adoption  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Texas  and  Utah.  In  1999, 
Arkansas  banned  gay  adoption  by 
regulation  and  Utah  banned  adop¬ 
tion  by  anyone  living  with  a  part¬ 
ner  to  whom  he  or  she  was  not 
married — the  first  statewide  bans 
on  lesbian  and  gay  parenting  since 
the  New  Hampshire  law  in  1987. 
Debates  in  state  legislatures  to  pro¬ 
hibit  recognition  of  same-sex  mar¬ 
riages  have  also  sometimes  invoked 
with  hostility  the  specter  of  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  raising  children. 

As  the  decade  closes,  however, 
the  most  hopeful  legislative  devel¬ 
opment  was  New  Hampshire’s  1999 
repeal  of  its  adoption  and  foster 
parenting  ban.  With  a  Democratic 
governor  and  a  legislature  that  in 
1997  enacted  a  statewide  ban  on 
discrimination  based  on  sexual  ori¬ 
entation  in  employment,  housing, 
and  public  accommodations,  New 
Hampshire  is  a  different  place  from 
the  one  in  which  the  1987  ban 
could  be  enacted  with  one  legislator 
arguing  that  lesbians  and  gay  men 
wanted  to  “raise  their  own  meat”  to 
sexually  molest. 

Family  Values 

The  legal  and  policy  disputes 
about  lesbian  and  gay  childrearing 
are  taking  place  in  the  context  of  a 
larger  conversation  about  the  role 
of  family  structure  in  society.  The 


religion-based,  right-wing  back¬ 
lash  of  the  late  1970s  and  1980s 
was  joined  in  the  1990s  by,  and  in 
part  has  given  way  to,  a  right-wing 
movement  claiming  to  be  based  in 
social  science.  This  movement 
decries  not  only  lesbian  and  gay 
families  but  no-fault  divorce,  sin¬ 
gle-parent  families,  out-of-wed- 
lock  birth,  and,  indeed,  anything 
not  based  in  a  heterosexual  marital 
unit.  Its  rhetoric  blames  all  social 
ills,  including  poverty  and  vio¬ 
lence,  on  the  existence  of  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  heterosexual  marital 
unit  for  rearing  children. 

These  positions  are  represented 
by  such  groups  as  Focus  on  the 
Family  and  the  Family  Research 
Council — voices  of  the  Radical 
Right.  The  crude  claims  of  the 
1970s,  that  gay  men  and  lesbians 
sexually  molest  and  “recruit”  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  religious  objections 
of  the  1980s  that  trumpeted  the 
Bible,  have  not  disappeared,  but  in 
the  mainstream  media  and  acade¬ 
mic  press  have  been  replaced  by 


claims  that  the  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  demands  support 
only  for  heterosexual  marital  units. 
In  1992,  when  Dan  Quayle  criti¬ 
cized  the  television  character 
Murphy  Brown  for  giving  birth 
without  shame  out  of  wedlock,  he 
was  generally  perceived  as  morally 
anachronistic.  Later  that  year, 
President  Clinton  extolled  an 
America  that  included  “every  fam¬ 
ily.  Every  traditional  family  and 
every  extended  family.  Every  two- 
parent  family,  every  single-parent 
family,  every  foster  family.”  Just 
one  year  later,  however,  the  media 
was  trumpeting  that  “Dan  Quayle 
was  right”  for  recognizing  that 
children  need  fathers  both  for  their 
own  development  and  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  society’s  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  Thus,  the  future 
of  lesbian  and  gay  couples  raising 
children  is  tied  to  the  future  of 
welfare  mothers,  divorce,  and 
recognition  that  family  structure 
neither  causes  nor  solves  the  many 
problems  facing  today’s  youth. 
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For  a  moment  in  the  mid-1970s,  it  looked  as  though 
the  struggle  for  lesbian  and  gay  rights,  including  the  right 
to  raise  children,  might  evolve  organically  from  the  civil 
rights  gains,  the  reemergence  of  feminism,  and  the  sexu¬ 
al  revolution  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  backlash  that 
began  in  1977,  however,  irrevocably  altered  that  course. 
The  story  of  the  last  25  years  is  the  story  of  advances  fol¬ 
lowed  by  repercussions.  The  present  assault  on  lesbian 
and  gay  parenting,  exemplified  by  an  increasing  number 
of  states  considering  bans  on  adoption  or  foster  parent¬ 
ing  and  by  numerous  court  decisions  denying  custody  to 
gay  and  lesbian  parents,  is  taking  place  in  the  context  of 
unprecedented  numbers  of  gay  men  and  lesbians  choos¬ 
ing  to  raise  children.  Stringent  opposition  from  the  reli¬ 
gious  right  and  from  secular  groups  espousing  “family 
values”  ideology  coexists  with  strong  support  from  main¬ 
stream  organizations  committed  to  positive  outcomes  for 
children,  such  as  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  state  by  state  nature  of  family  law  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  a  checkered  legal  and  political  climate  for  lesbian 
and  gay  parents.  This  remains  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
the  1970s.  There  are  51  separate  legislative  battlefields, 
each  requiring  its  own  local  strategy,  and  hundreds  of 
appellate  judges  and  thousands  of  trial  judges,  all  of 
whom  must  be  educated.  While  ground  is  being  and  will 
be  lost  in  some  states,  lesbians  and  gay  men  are  raising 
children  in  increasing  numbers,  even  in  states  without 
friendly  legal  climates,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
trend  is  letting  up. 

To  the  Alabama  mother  who  lost  custody  of  her 
daughter  last  year,  it  is  no  consolation  that  lesbian  moms 
in  California  or  Massachusetts  do  not  face  such  judicial 
hostility.  But  gay  and  lesbian  couples  in  Vermont,  or 
New  Jersey,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  take  for 
granted  not  only  their  custody  rights  but  their  ability  to 
jointly  adopt  children,  should  not  be  complacent.  The 
struggle  is  far  from  over. 
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Nancy  D.  Polikoff  has  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years 
writing  about  gay  and  lesbian  parenting,  most  specifical¬ 
ly  on  custody  issues.  She  is  Professor  of  Law  at  American 
University,  Washington  College  of  Law  in  DC. 
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not  berate  himself  for  but  faces  with  the  resolve  to  “grow 
up”:  “All  the  real  Jaime  Manrique,  not  the  imaginary  one, 
seemed  to  have  wanted  from  me  was  help  in  lightening 
the  burden  of  his  solitude.  But...  [o] nee  he  did  not  fit  my 
image  of  him,  I  discarded  him — carelessly.” 

In  an  afterword,  Manrique  pays  homage  to  the 
“courageous  audacity”  of  Puig,  Arenas,  and  Lorca  in 
choosing  “to  five  homosexual  fives  and  to  write  homo¬ 
sexual  works,  when  to  do  so  was  an  incredible  trans¬ 
gression.”  He  points  to  the  fact  that  all  three  had  to  con¬ 
front  political  persecution  from  either  right  or  left,  and 
to  the  positive  role  played  by  New  York  City  (he  does 
not  say  the  US!)  in  their  development  as  artists.  This  last 
remark  seems  to  call  for  further  investigation  into  ways 
in  which  the  implicit  statelessness  of  queers  may  medi¬ 
ate  triangular  relationships  of  cultural  influence  and 
cross-fertilization  among  Latin  America,  North 
America,  and  Europe.  Via  the  spatial  and  temporal  jux¬ 
tapositions  created  within  the  text,  Eminent  Maricones 
invokes  a  new  transnational  location  that  reconfigures 
traditional  distinctions  between  North  and  South. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  as  it  refuses  the  cruel 
solitude  of  sexual  repression  and  homophobic  mockery, 
Eminent  Maricones  also  embraces  a  valiant  solitude:  that 
which  bears  witness,  knowing  how  to  survive  on  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  beloved  dead  and  the  hope  of  a  more 
highly  evolved  posterity.  Probably  all  original  literature  is 
some  version  of  a  magical  spell  designed  to  conjure  out 
of  thin  air  an  audience,  utopian  in  the  sense  that  it  can¬ 
not  come  into  being  until  the  world  changes.  In  Eminent 
Maricones,  the  effort  is  especially  strenuous,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  both  poignant  and  artful.  Realizing  that  the  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  subtitle  may  be  read  either  in  humble  con¬ 
trast  to  or  nervy  conjunction  with  its  triumvirate  of 
“greats,”  I  much  prefer  the  latter  option.  Obviously,  Jaime 
Manrique  belongs  in  the  pantheon  of  literary  locas. 

Jan  Clausen's  nine  published  books  include  collections 
of  poetry  and  short  stories,  two  novels,  critical  essays, 
and  a  young  adult  title  on  the  history  of  sexuality.  This 
spring  Houghton  Mifflin  published  her  memoir.  Apples 
and  Oranges:  My  Journey  Through  Sexual  Identity. 
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"An  impressive  new  volume. . . 

Rich's  admirers  will  recognize  the 
complex  symbiosis.. .bet ween  the 
activist  and  the  maker  of  new  lan¬ 
guage,  each  propelling,  describing, 
provoking  the  other's  words/' 
— Publishers  Weekly 
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"In  this  country,  Adrienne  Rich 
has  no  peer."  —David  St.  John, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review 

"Rich's  poems  beckon  readers  to 
engage  in  the  kind  of  intimate, 
subversive,  beautifully 
constructed  conversation 

only  [she]  can  initiate." 

— Tom  Clark,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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prisoner 


pen  pals 

The  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  and  Transgender  Prisoner 
Project,  a  program  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational 
Foundation,  works  to  support  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgender  prisoners  by  providing  them  with  informa¬ 
tion,  referrals  and  support.  Many  are  incarcerated  simply 
for  who  they  are  or  whom  they  love.  Others  face  harass¬ 
ment  and  discrimination.  The  prisoners  listed  below  are 
seeking  pen  pals  who  will  write  to  them.  While  we  try  to 
publish  as  many  ads  as  possible  in  Gay  Community 
News,  the  number  of  ads  we  receive  far  exceeds  the 
space  we  are  provided.  Offer  your  support,  learn  about 
prison  life,  and  make  a  new  friend  by  writing  to  one 
of  the  people  listed  below.  Become  involved  with 
the  Prisoner  Project  by  volunteering.  Please  call 
(617)  262-6969.  [NOTE:  Ad  corresponds  to  the  prisoner 
listed  below  each  ad.] 


Volunteers:  Nonprofit  inmate  support  group 
seeks  volunteers  to  write  those  who  are  incar¬ 
cerated.  To  adopt  an  inmate,  write  to:  P.O.  Box 
13,  White  Hall,  MD,  21161. 


GWM  44  y.o.,  blue  eyes, 
gray  hair,  1 88  lbs.  Am  look¬ 
ing  for  friends  who  would 
be  willing  to  write  and  start 
a  relationship  with.  I  seek 
letters  from  GM,  TV,  TS,  YB, 
sassy  fuck  boys,  dick  suck¬ 
ers,  S&M,  any  age  are  no 
problem.  Just  an  old  man 
who  needs  someone  to 
love  and  to  love  me.  Your 
letter  gets  mine.  I  will  glad¬ 
ly  answer  all  who  write,  so 
let's  talk  and  see  what 
tomorrow  brings.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  No  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  write  here. 
No  head  games. 

Tom  Gates  #228047 

P.O.  Box  97 
McAlester,  OK  74502- 
0097 

GWM,  32  y.o.,  brown  hair, 
green  eyes,  5' 10  175 

lbs.,  tatoos,  my  interest  and 
hobbies  are:  fishing,  camp¬ 
ing,  outdoorsmanship, 
weightlifter,  music,  rock  and 
roll,  computers,  watching 
football,  NASCAR  and 
wrestling.  Seeking  some¬ 
one  to  build  a  lasting  seri¬ 


ous  relationship  with  who  is 
intelligent,  sincere,  secure, 
truthful,  honest,  no  games, 
no  lies,  and  caring  queen, 
TV,  TS  or  feminine  GM.  I 
am  masculine,  dominant, 
truthful,  honest,  no  games, 
and  no  lies.  I  am  looking  for 
that  serious  person  to  start 
this  lasting  relationship  with 
who  has  similar  interest 
and  hobbies,  must  be  214- 
No  prisoners  please.  I'll 
welcome  any  and  all  seri¬ 
ous  minded  replies.  Your 
picture  will  get  mine. 

Dale  Prater  #186914 

PO.  Box  97 
McAlester,  OK  74502- 
0097 

Looking  for  a  pen  pal. 

Joseph  K.  Arnold 

284250,  6-1-8-T 
1100  FM  655 
Rosharon,  TX  77583-8817 

Seeking  pen  pal. 

John  Zurborg  #544935 

Ellis  One  Unit 
Huntsville,  TX  77343 


Really  cute,  lonely,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  sincere  GWM 
(top)  who  is  looking  for 
that  special  bottom  or 
transsexual  for  a  long-term 
relationship.  I'm  28,  5'  10", 
165  lbs.,  brown  hair  and 
eyes.  Write  soon  and  I  will 
send  photo. 

David  Perdang  #994893 

McNeil  Island 
Correctional  Center 
PO.  Box  881000 
Steilacoom,  WA  98388 
C-208-2 

I'm  incarcerated  but  I'm 
due  to  get  out  in  1999- 
2000.  I  have  been  trying  to 
improve  and  better  myself 
since  I  have  been  down.  I 
hail  from  Houston,  TX.  I'm 
32  with  a  5'7"  build  which 
I  try  to  keep  in  shape.  I 
have  a  black  beard  and 
brown  eyes.  I  do  not  have 
any  kids  and  though  I'm 
incarcerated,  my  friends 
and  family  know  that  I'm 
always  there  for  them  to 
lean  on.  I  want  some  gay 
friends  and  maybe  a  love  in 
the  new  coming  world. 

Louis  Richard  #623203 

Estel  H/S 

Huntsville,  TX  77340 

Would  like  a  young  person 
to  write  to  me.  Even  a  les¬ 
bian  who  would  like  to  be  a 
friend.  I'd  like  to  write  any 
teenager  up  to  25  y.o.  I 
have  blond  hair,  blue  eyes, 
144  lbs.,  5'7",  DOB  3-30- 
81.  I  would  like  somebody 
who  would  like  to  write  me 
as  a  friend  as  I  do  not  get 
much  mail. 

David  R.  Steele  #955388 

I.S.P.,  E-72E 
PO.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  IN  46361- 
0041 


Spanish-American,  34  y.o., 
male,  150  lbs.,  5'8",  brown 
hair,  green  eyes,  athletic, 
some  college.  Seeks  per¬ 
son  with  whom  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  producing  erotica 
(short  stories,  comics)  and 
printing  decent  original  art 
for  mass  marketing;  or  per¬ 
son  with  whom  to  share 
creative  ideas  to  help 
encourage  and  keep 
focused  on  plans  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  above  aims  imme¬ 
diately  upon  my  release 
within  the  next  four  years. 
Tattooing  definitely  a  future 
endeavor. 

Richard  F.  Gomez 

#607537 
2101  FM  369N 
Iowa  Park,  TX  76367 

Pre-op  TS,  43  y.o.,  5'5", 
150  lbs.,  have  been  incar¬ 
cerated  a  while.  Would 
enjoy  corresponding  with 
some  real  people.  Any  race, 
age,  gender,  or  sexual  ori¬ 
entation  are  welcome  to 
write.  Prisoners  must  utilize 
a  third  party  go-between. 
My  name  is  Kristy  but  the 
powers  that  be  require  you 
to  write: 

Ernest  Crunk  #0094552 

RR  #1,  Box  36 
Jackson,  NC  27845 

Gay  wiccan  (DOB 
1/30/57)  in  search  of  pen 
friends.  I  am  never  getting 
out  of  jail  and  just  wish  to 
correspond  with  interesting 
people  of  my  own  kind. 
This  prison  does  not  allow 
communication  with  other 
prisoners.  My  interests 
include  writing,  books, 
music,  and  further  study  of 
the  craft. 

Vernon  Maulsby 

#AY-4429 
SCI-Graterford 
P.O.  Box  244 
Graterford,  PA  19426 
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38  y.o.  GWM,  5' 10",  175 
lbs.,  blue  eyes,  blond, 
enjoys  swimming,  reading, 
snow  skiing,  writing,  gentle 
and  romantic  love.  In  prison 
for  life.  But  on  appeal. 
Seeks  pen  pals  serious 
about  having  fun!  Will 
answer  all  letters. 

Ricky  Moulder 

#836142  McConnell  Unit 
3001  S.  Emily  Drive 
Beeville,  TX  78102-7302 

I  am  a  Man  coming  to  you! 
Hope  and  Faith,  Mentally 
through  Correspondence. 
Please  do  not  ask  yourself, 
what  can  a  man  in  prison 
do  for  me?  Always  remem¬ 
ber  God  works  in  mysteri¬ 
ous  ways.  May  the  pain  you 
have  known  and  the  con¬ 
flict  you  have  experienced 
give  you  the  strength  to 
walk  through  life.  I  will 
remove  your  loneliness.  So 
if  the  bricks  of  your  heart 
have  fallen  down,  we'll 
rebuild  it  with  God's  Grace. 
I'm  5' 10",  165  lbs.,  brown 
complexion  black  man,  45 
y.o.,  not  married.  I  am  here 
to  establish  you  First! 

Glenn  Johnson 

#H-88460 
C-5  cell  207  L. 

Lancaster  State  Prison 
44750  60th  Street  West 
Lancaster,  CA  93536 

37  y.o.,  I'm  interested  in 
GBM  between  23  and 
30+.  I  am  down  to  earth, 
Leo,  sistah,  seeking  a 
femme' fatale  soul  mate  to 
complete  my  world.  I  enjoy 
travel,  entertaining,  and  a 
lot  of  romantic  evenings. 

Allen  Mayberry  #487754 

Mark  Stiles  Unit 
3060  FM3514 
Beaumont,  TX  77705 


Prisoner  serving  time  in 
Georgia.  I've  been  incarcer¬ 
ated  for  1 1  years.  I'm  look¬ 
ing  to  correspond  with 
some  nice  gay  men.  I'm  33 
y.o.,  5' 10",  190  lbs.,  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  love 
just  about  all  sports,  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  spending 
time  with  the  man  I  love. 
I'm  looking  for  a  GWM 
between  40-65  who's 
down  to  earth. 

Joe  Cortell  EF-257159 

Wilcox  S.P.  E-l 
P.O.  Box  397 
Abbeville,  GA31001 

WM,  31  y.o.,  brown  hair, 
green  eyes,  5'7",  170  lbs.. 
I'm  bi-curious,  into  keeping 
my  body  in  shape,  into  safe 
sex,  love  and  friendship.  I 
will  be  getting  released  in 
the  near  future  and  I'm 
seeking  someone  who 
would  like  to  write, 
exchange  photos,  and 
maybe  grown  into  a  special 
relationship.  I  don't  have  a 
problem  with  age  or  race. 

Jerry  McAlhany  #673611 

Okeechobee 
Correctional  Inst. 

P.O.  Box  1 984 
Okeechobee,  FL  34973- 
1984 

Have  been  incarcerated  for 
twelve  years  and  they  have 
been  lonely!  Looking  for 
sincere  relationship-mind¬ 
ed  TV/TS  who  could  show 
this  lonely  man  a  little  love. 
Photo  a  must.  I  am  a  hand¬ 
some,  30  y.o.,  WM  looking 
for  same.  Race/age  unim¬ 
portant. 

Dallas  Wright  #122072 

T.C.I.P.  4-B-37 
Route  #  1 
Only,  TN  37140 


Big,  gay,  strong  and  hand¬ 
some,  in  need  of  someone 
gay  to  love  and  share  my 
life  with.  I  was  born  6-30- 
50  in  Detroit,  Ml.  1  stand  6 
3"  ,  weight  265  lbs,  well- 
built.  I  love  sports  and  far 
eastern  philosophy.  Black 
belt  in  the  martial  arts.  Easy 
going.  Nice  to  talk  to.  Pen- 
minded.  Willing  to  do  what 
it  takes  to  please  someone 
I  love. 

Levi  Price  #163277 

Gus  Harrison  Corr.  Facility 
2727  E.  Beecher  St. 

P.O.  Box  1888 
Adrian,  Ml  49221 

23  y.o.,  5'  1 1 ",  170  lbs.,  blue 
eyes,  long  brown  hair, 
white  single  guy  with  no 
kids.  Just  a  curious  kind  of 
shy  guy  looking  to  hook  up 
with  some  male  or  female 
penpals  to  maybe  even 
meet  one  day.  I'm  out  of 
here  within  a  year. 

Kevin  Fitzpatrick 

#96B1 121 

Southport  Correctional 
P.O.  Box  2000 
Pine  City,  NY  14871 

SWM,  5'8",  140  lbs.,  hazel 
eyes,  brown  hair,  very  fern 
and  very  lonely.  Very  open 
minded.  Will  answer  all. 

Jake  Rice  #156502 

Thumb  Corr.  Facility 
3225  John  Conley  Dr. 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446 

34,  6'  1 ",  205  lbs.,  pecan 
tan  complexion,  black  eyes, 
have  many  interests  and 
unique  qualities.  Would  like 
to  hear  from  only  those 
serious  inquiries.  I  have  a 
lot  of  love  to  give. 

Derrick  R.  Lanier 

#59430,  He-1 17 
Calhoun  Correctional  Inst. 
Route  #2,  Box  #1 
Blountstown,  FL  32424 


GWM,  29,  5' 10",  190, 

blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  clean 
cut  and  straight  acting. 
Currently  in  college. 
Interests  include  writing 
poetry  and  meeting  new 
people.  Looking  for  "non¬ 
inmate"  friends,  preferably 
close  to  my  age.  I  already 
have  a  lover. 

Bryan  Howell  #237846 

B.C.I. 

59  Hartford  Road 
Brooklyn,  CT  06234 

Lovable,  intelligent,  cute, 
GWM  28  y.o.,  5' 11",  160 
lbs.,  brown  hair,  green  eyes, 
very  submissive,  with  a 
feminine  personality  and 
lifestyle,  and  a  sensitive, 
caring  heart.  In  search  of 
friends  maybe  LTR,  seeking 
anybody  from  the  gay/les¬ 
bian  community,  but 
preferably  dominant  loving 
males,  TVs,  TSs,  and/or 
dominant  butch  lesbians. 
Race  and  age  are  unimpor¬ 
tant,  disease  free,  very 
open-minded,  for  pen  pals 
and  friendships.  All  letters 
will  be  answered.  Please— 
no  head  games.  Be  real 
and  honest. 

Kevin  Breakfield 

#769559 

James  V.  Allred  Unit 
UF23-U3B 
2101  FM  369  N. 

Iowa  Park,  TX  76367 

SHM,  25,  looking  for  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest  friendship 
with  bisexual  men  and 
women.  Also  with  transsex¬ 
uals.  I  myself  am  bisexual, 
5' 11",  170  lbs.,  black  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Kind  of 
tall,  big  build.  I  love  to  work 
out.  If  you're  interested  in 
an  honest  friend,  write  me. 

John  Hernandez 

P.O.  Box  7500-J27877 
Crescent  City,  CA  95532 


prisoner 


pen  pals 

35  y.o.,  5' 10",  180  lbs., 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  very 
athletic  and  love  to  stay  in 
shape.  Love  to  play,  talk 
and  watch  sporting  events. 
I  was  raised  an  Army  brat 
so  I've  traveled  quite  a  bit. 
Looking  for  friendships,  any 
age.  It's  tough  being  lonely 
and  I  hope  to  find  a  friend 
to  help  get  through  this 
time. 

Gene  Berthiaume 

76533,  197579 
CCC,  P.O.  Box  70110 
Shreveport,  LA  71 137- 
0110 

Long,  lean  and  legendary 
virgo  man  (27  years)  of 
Hamitic  descent  would  like 
to  correspond  with  sexy, 
bisexual  women.  I  am  tall, 
dark  and  handsome, 
replete  with  sexy  dead¬ 
locks  and  lips  to  better  taste 
you  my  dear.  I  love  the  for¬ 
est,  intrigue  and  adrenaline. 
Women  should  be  of  simi¬ 
lar  interests. 

Robert  Lee  Scott 

#H00696 
E.  Block- 150 
SQSP,  P.O.  Box  D12  345 
San  Quentin,  CA  94974 

Bermudian  born  guy,  31, 
5'1 1",  188  lbs.,  mixed  back¬ 
ground.  Loving,  caring, 
looking  to  share  thoughts, 
views  and  more  in  time. 
Seeks  a  lovely  TV/TS  post 
or  pre-op  or  transgender 
very  feminine  friend. 
Shape,  size  and  height 
open  21-45+.  Would  enjoy 
sharing  some  letters  and 
listening  to  some  of  your 
stories.  I  need  someone 
who  cares,  don't  let  us  both 
stay  one  any  longer.  Photos 
first  letter  please. 

Curtis  C.  Ovietrea,  B3222 

5850  E.  Milton  Road 
Milton,  FL  32583 


GWM,  28,  presently  on 
death  row  in  MS  over 
shooting  incident  with 
police  officer.  I  presently 
pursue  appeals.  Seeking 
escape  from  prison  by 
sharing  with  others. 
Looking  for  a  sincere  man 
who  can  accept  my  physi¬ 
cal  limitations,  and  tour 
with  me  on  an  exploration 
of  each  other's  inner  per¬ 
son.  I  seek  integrity,  appre¬ 
ciation  for  life,  openness 
without  shame,  a  sense  of 
adventure,  and  a  positive 
attitude.  I  offer  the  same. 

Daniel  Wheat 

Unit  32-C,  45197 
Parchman,  MS  38738 

I'm  6',  220  lbs.,  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Temporarily 
incarcerated,  awaiting  free¬ 
dom  (2000?)  I  hope  to 
meet  an  individual  who  I 
understanding  of  my  situa¬ 
tion,  and  has  an  open 
mind.  I  enjoy  all  outdoor 
activities,  music,  concerts 
and  social  activities.  Also  an 
avid  bodybuilder.  Only  the 
sincere  need  write.  No 
head  games  please. 

John  Eldridge  #86881 

Box  777 

Canon  City,  CO  81215 

27,  BM,  5'7",  165  lbs.  of 
solid  well-formed  choice 
man.  Into  writing,  sports, 
quiet  times  at  home  or  long 
nights  in  the  company  of  a 
matured  queen.  I'm  a  gem- 
ini  and  an  unexplored  tro¬ 
phy  waiting  to  be  shown 
the  ways  only  a  classy  lady 
can  brag  or  just  be  in  good 
company.  In  the  California 
State  Prison.  Soon  I'll  be 
available. 

Deon  Hutchinson 

#H-22776 
Cal.  Medical  Facility 
P.O.  Box  2000  V-343 
Vacaville,  CA  95696-2000 


31  yr.  bronze  and  comely, 
hard  and  soft,  witty  and 
humorous,  lonely  and 
alone,  male  seeks  good  lis¬ 
tener.  My  love  is  a  perfect 
love. 

Kevin  Lewis  #2179920 

Box  4501 
Lima  OH  45802 

37  y.o.,  white  male,  healthy, 
looking  for  compassionate 
and  patient  gay  pen  friend 
and  possible  visits,  race  no 
problem. 

Mark  A.  Basden 

#428325,  E-H-S  Unit 
Huntsville,  TX  77340 

I'm  28  years  young,  5' 11", 
long  blond  hair,  blue/green 
eyes  and  about  165  lbs. 
I'm  looking  for  someone  to 
write  all  the  time,  a  friend 
or  a  relationship. 

John  Butler  #121322 

P.O.  Box  4000 
Florence,  AZ  85232 

I  am  writing  in  hopes  I  can 
be  placed  with  a  gay  pen 
pal:  someone  I  can  write  to 
and  share  my  thoughts  and 
express  my  innermost  feel¬ 
ings  with.  I  need  an  under¬ 
standing  man  who  won't 
be  super  judgmental  or 
over  demanding.  I  am  a  24 
y.o.  who  finds  himself 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place.  I'm  very  open  heart¬ 
ed.  I  have  a  release  date.  I 
will  answer  all  responses,  I 
only  wish  to  find  a  friend 
with  whom  I  can  build  a 
relationship.  I  ask  for  noth¬ 
ing  except  honesty,  respect 
and  understanding.  DOB 
10-30-74;  5'8",  165'  lbs., 
brown  hair  and  eyes. 

Benjamin  Apodaca 

#J25757 
4A-2R-59L  -SHU 
P.O.  Box  3476 
Corcoran,  CA  93212-3476 


GWM,  born  12-19-78,  6', 
170  lbs.,  hazel  eyes,  brown 
hair.  Very  mellow,  honest, 
mature  and  looking  for  long 
term  commitment  and  pos¬ 
sible  relocation  upon 
release  (no  drugs). 

David  Phelps  #94595 

ASPL-Florence 
P.O.  Box  8400 
South  Unit  KB5 
Florence,  AZ  85232 

SGM  age  25,  blond  haired, 
blue  eyed,  cross-dresser 
who  loves  to  be  watched 
dressing  in  women's 
clothes.  Looking  for  a  man 
who  will  do  as  he  please 
with  my  body.  Looking  for 
LTR  possibly  and  will  travel. 

Kenny  Lindell 

McNeil  Island  Corr.  Center 
P.O.  Box  881000 
Unit  C,  Cell  1 1 5-L 
Steilacoom,  WA  98388 

27  y.o.,  6'  1 ",  230  lbs.,  blue 
eyes,  blond  hair,  smooth 
hairless  body.  I'm  bisexual 
and  I  enjoy  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  working  out  daily. 
Travel,  business  news, 
reading,  writing  and  making 
new  friends  who  don't 
judge  a  person's  past.  I  will 
respond  to  any  and  all  who 
will  write.  I  only  have  a  cou¬ 
ple  pictures  left  of  myself. 
So  picture  will  get  my  pic¬ 
ture.  I  have  a  year  with  7 
months  left  to  do  before 
my  release. 

Mike  Berry  #535818 

2101  FM  369  N. 

Iowa  Park,  TX  76367-6568 

Imprisoned  black  male,  36 
y.o.,  ISO  sincere  pen  pal 
friend. 

Ben  Bolan  #15307-083 

P.O.  Box  8500 
Florence,  CO  81226 
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Incarcerated  GWM  release 
date:  July  2002.  35  y.o., 
6'5",  220  lbs.,  brown  hair 
and  eyes.  Physically  fit, 
good  looks.  I  am  open 
minded,  considerate,  out¬ 
going  with  original  thoughts 
and  idea.  My  interests 
include:  good  conversa¬ 
tions,  computer  graphics, 
tropical  islands,  scuba  div¬ 
ing,  and  wood  working. 
Seeks  GWM  over  35  for 
strong  friendship  or  more, 
but  will  settle  for  a  nice  pen 
pal  for  now.  Will  answer  all, 
please  write: 

Lewis  Steven  Park 

#180817  (E-67) 

Union  Corr.  Inst. 

P.O.  Box  221 
Raiford,  FL  32083 

GWM,  45,  6'4",  215  lbs, 
serving  two  gay  sex  related 
sentences,  one  year  left  at 
federal,  then  5  to  8  years  at 
state.  Looking  for  a  pen  pal 
or  two  to  share  mail  with 
over  the  new  few  years. 
Not  looking  for  money  or 
anything  but  simply  friend¬ 
ship  and  mail  at  mail  call. 
Will  answer  all  letters, 
However,  federal  prison 
rules  prohibit  letters  directly 
from  other  prisoners.  I  can 
only  receive  mail  from  the 
outside.  Is  there  someone 
out  there  to  open  his  heart? 

Robert  Hennie 

#52416-060 
P.O.  Box  4000 
Springfield,  MO  65801 

Handsome  adventurous, 
BiWM,  28,  seeks  corre¬ 
spondence,  possibly  more, 
with  someone  sincere 
enough  to  wait  a  couple  of 
years  to  have  sex  with  me. 
Must  not  mind  tattoos. 

David  Pregler 

WCC  #988235 
Shelton,  WA  98584 


Good  looking,  very  well 
hung,  6'4",  220  lbs,  muscu¬ 
lar,  dark  hair,  hazel  eyes, 
down  on  his  luck,  would 
like  either  women  or  les¬ 
bian  penpal.  I'm  ready  to 
try  something  new  and 
would  love  some  good 
friendly  correspondence. 

Kevin  J.  Sherbondy 

K-81220 

P.O.  Box  3466,  3B03132L 
Corcoran,  CA  93212-3466 

GBM,  30,  6',  195  lbs.,  from 
Youngstown/Mansfield, 
OH,  Bottom-type  person, 
who  enjoys,  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  walks  on  the  beach 
and  quiet-filled  nights  at 
home.  ISO  GBM,  top  per¬ 
son  who  is  financially  stable 
and  enjoys  life  to  the 
fullest.  Age  not  important. 
Send  photo  if  desire. 
Honesty  is  best. 

Karla  Gowdy  Smith 

#357155 

P.O.  Box  45699  (J3-17) 
Lucasville,  OH45699-0001 

33  y.o.  GWM  looking  for 
friendship,  love,  correspon¬ 
dence,  romance,  etc.  I  have 
been  locked  up  for  6  years 
now  and  I  am  getting  close 
to  getting  out,  with  no  one 
on  the  outside  world  for 
me  to  turn  to  or  relate  to.  I 
will  respond  to  all  letters 
and  hope  to  gain  a  friend 
and  relationship.  I'm  6'2", 
190  lbs,  blond  hair,  green 
eyes,  healthy,  loving,  warm, 
caring,  and  considerate, 
with  a  lot  of  love  to  share 
with  someone. 

William  Mance  #78456 

ASPC-F  CB-6 

P.O.  Box  8600 

Florence,  AZ  85232-8600 

GWM,  6',  32,  200  lbs., 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
I'm  a  loving,  passionate, 
caring  and  generous  per¬ 


son  with  a  playful  personal¬ 
ity  and  disposition.  I  enjoy 
music,  dancing  and  read¬ 
ing,  seeking  like-minded 
soul  mate  for  friendship 
and  maybe  more. 

Dwight  Billingsley 

852472,  23-5A  (HCH) 

P.O.  Box  30 
Pendleton,  IN  46064 

Hot  and  bothered  lesbian 
looking  for  comfort  and 
support  to  help  get  me 
through  this.  Seeking  a  pen 
pal. 

Jenson  Baker 

#661198,  8-A-22 
P.O.  Box  4500,  Tenn. 
Colony,  TX  75886 

White  male,  27  y.o.,  dark 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
5' 11",  200  lbs.,  Like  quiet 
evenings  at  home  with  that 
special  friend,  but  can  also 
party.  Looking  for  a  mature 
male  for  relationship.  Get 
out  9-14-2000. 

Charles  Vansel  #544675 

Montford  Unit 
8602  Peach  Street 
Lubbock,  TX  79404 

I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  someone.  Age  and 
race  aren't  important.  I  am 
a  gay  male,  20+  years  old, 
5' 10",  198  lbs,  Puerto  Rican 
and  Italian  and  single.  Not 
allowed  to  write  other  pris¬ 
oners.  Thank  you  for  your 
time  and  support. 

John  Martinez  #984654 

WVCF  L-422-U 
P.O.  Box  2222 
Carlisle,  IN  47838 

I'm  33  y.o.,  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  5'5",  160  lbs.,  Bi- 
Latino  Mexican-American. 
In  search  of  a  pen  pal  of 
any  race.  Enjoy  evenings  at 
home,  walks  in  the  park, 
reading  and  writing.  I'm 


looking  for  a  gay  friend  or 
possibly  more.  All  letters 
answered. 

Genaro  Pena  #673439 

Terrell  Unit 
1202  SFM  350 
Livingston,  TX  7735 1 

GWM,  26,  5'7",  164  lbs., 
Hazel  eyes  ISO  GWM  18- 
30  for  tender  loving  care 
and  spending  time  togeth¬ 
er.  All  will  be  answered. 
Please  send  photo. 

Jim  Van  Hooser  #772027 

Wynne  Unit 
Huntsville,  TX  77349 

Cindy  Marie  (aka  Johnny) 
W,  drag  queen,  5'6",  24  y.o., 
165  lbs.,  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  fun  loving,  passionate 
and  caring  seeks  a  man  to 
love  her,  please,  and  take 
care  of  her.  24-40,  white 
preferred.  Put  the  pen  to 
use  if  you  think  you  can 
handle  me.  Please  send 
photo.  I'm  scheduled  for 
release  July  1,  2002. 

Disease-free,  very  clean. 

John  I.  (Cindy  Marie) 
Sanders  #304-398 

Southern  Ohio 
Correctional  Fac. 

P.O.  box  45699 
Lucasville,  OH  45699 

37  y.o.,  black  hair,  hazel 
eyes,  219  lbs.,  5' 11", 
release  date:  2002. 
Looking  for  friendship  and 
romance.  Black  male  with 
Indian  blood.  I'm  new  at 
this  and  not  used  to  doing 
it  like  this,  but  I'm  willing  to 
give  it  a  try  if  you're  willing 
to  give  it  a  try.  Seeking  gay 
or  bi-male.  Disease-free. 
"No  Inmates." 

S.  Ramon  Tuggle 

C-38928 
B3-1 18U 

P.O.  Box  7000/PBSP 
Crescent  City,  CA  9553 1 


prisoner 


pen  pals 

Nickname  "Regina",  6'1", 
175  lbs.,  black  hair,  dark 
brown  eyes,  very  submis¬ 
sive/kinky,  very  clean/dis¬ 
creet/own  home,  looking 
for  long  term  relationship 
with  TV/TS  only.  Release 
date  Sept.  12,  2001. 

George  R.  Newhook 

W-51898 

30  Administration  Road 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 

30  year  old  blonde  female, 
5'8",  125  lbs.,  pretty  both 
inside  and  out,  fun,  intelli¬ 
gent,  looking  for  sincere, 
adventurous  and  passion¬ 
ate  woman.  Age  not  really 
important.  Currently  incar¬ 
cerated,  due  to  be  released 
soon  (Please  don't  let  that 
deter  you.) 

Lesa  Shearer  #41949 

P.O.  Box  1 508 
Chowchilla,  CA  936 IQ- 
1508 

D1 6-27-3  L 

GWM,  25  y.o.,  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  161  lbs.,  5'1 1",  I 
enjoy  WWF  wrestling  and 
country  music  and  the  out¬ 
doors.  Will  answer  all  who 
write. 

Bobby  McQuade  #86407 

CTCF,  P.O.  Box  1010 
Canon  City,  CO  81215- 
1010 

Soon  to  be  released  (7/99) 
47,  African-American  gay/ 
bisexual  male,  HIV+  seeks 
correspondence  from  any 
gay/bisexual/TV/TS  male. 
Age,  weight,  race  unimpor¬ 
tant  (prefer  another  HIV+) 
will  respond  to  all  who 
write.  Will  relocate. 

Xavier  Harrison 

#218-767 
P.O.  Box  45699 
Southern  Ohio  Correc.  Fac. 
Lucasville,  OH  45699 


Woman  in  her  forties,  with 
a  very  good  body.  White,  I 
came  over  25  years  ago 
from  Colombia.  I  have  lived 
in  NJ  and  Miami.  I  have  a 
cozy  place  in  Naples  all 
paid.  I  love  dogs,  flowers,  to 
play  scrabble  and  to  dress 
nicely.  I  have  a  body  of  a 
20  year  old  girl.  I  speak 
Spanish  and  English.  I  am 
in  need  of  love  and  ex. 
Please  send  pictures  with 
letter.  I  like  dirty  talk.  I  love 
wine  and  brandy. 

Julieta  Garcia 

#52264-004 
FCC  Coleman,  F-4 
P.O.  Box  759 
Coleman,  FL  33521 

Seeking  penpals  that  are 
transgender  (male),  gay  or 
bisexual  and  anyone  willing 
to  assist  me  by  providing 
information  on  the  subject 
of  pedophilia  and  general 
homo-erotic  literature.  I  will 
appreciate  a  book  or  two 
about  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  subject.  Our  interli¬ 
brary  loan  does  not  have 
the  subject  books  request¬ 
ed.  University  of  Florida — 
give  me  a  break! 

Louis  Reed  #035848 

Cross  City  Correctional  Inst. 
P.O.  Box  1 500,  #407 
Cross  City,  FL  32628-1500 

GWM,  45,  considered 
attractive,  very  intelligent, 
college  educated,  witty, 
honest,  open-minded  and 
uninhibited.  I  love  sex  and 
gay  erotic  fantasy  exchange 
and  correspondence. 
Seeking  GWMs  for  friend¬ 
ship,  LTR,  who  believes  in 
true  friendship,  love  and 
romance.  Will  answer  all. 

Patricy  Terry  #97730 

CCA-CCF 

3700  S.  Kings  HYW 
Cushing,  OK  74023 


Young  36  y.o.,  white  male, 
5'5",  140  lbs.,  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes.  I  enjoy 
computers  and  am  still 
interested  in  the  Internet  as 
well  as  learning  all  I  can 
about  the  new  technology 
since  I  was  locked  up.  I  love 
the  outdoors  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  admit  I'm  not  ath¬ 
letic.  I  enjoy  reading  books. 
I've  never  been  married  nor 
have  children.  I  truly  don't 
think  I  could  ever  really  be 
happy  be  just  one  person. 
My  interests  in  mates 
would  be  toward  a  younger 
person  (either  persuasion), 
with  a  good  personality.  I'm 
looking  for  a  friend,  pen  pal 
not  a  soul  mate.  Nor  am  I 
looking  for  a  source  of 
money.  I'm  looking  for 
someone  who'd  be  willing 
to  share  their  thoughts 
openly  and  honestly  and 
be  supportive  if  I'm  right, 
but  tell  me  when  I'm 
wrong.  I've  got  9  years  to 
go  on  a  14  year  sentence. 

Glenn  Wright  40494-004 

USP  Atlanta 
Box  PMB 

Atlanta,  GA  30315 

Been  locked  up  for  10 
years  now.  I'm  30,  clean, 
slim  and  very  shy.  All  I  want 
are  some  friends  anywhere 
I  can  travel.  I  am  straight 
appearing,  warm,  caring 
and  looking  for  a  two  way 
friendship  that  can  lead  to 
more.  I'm  HIV-.  Have  been 
sex  free  for  five-H  years 
because  of  prison.  I'd  really 
like  to  meet  a  TS,  tall,  slim, 
around  20  to  35,  HIV  free, 
clean,  honest  who  would 
like  to  treated  equally. 

Robert  Sumpter  #151456 

Perry  Corr.  Inst.  D-Y-12 
430  Oaklawn  Road 
Pelzer,  SC  29669 


BiWM,  5'1 1",  200  lbs.,  con¬ 
sidered  fairly  attractive,  very 
masculine  but  not  extreme¬ 
ly  hairy.  I'm  college  educat¬ 
ed,  drug  and  disease  free, 
in  on  nonviolent  drug 
charges,  been  clean  for  four 
years.  Never  had  gay  sex, 
and  I'm  new  to  gay  and 
bisexual  culture,  but  learn¬ 
ing  through  magazines, 
books  and  correspondence. 
I  love  sex  and  have  very 
high  sex  drive,  but  am  small 
endowed  and  looking  for 
that  special  someone  who 
appreciates  the  smaller 
things  in  life.  Must  be  open- 
minded,  believe  in  true 
love,  LTR's  and  be  my 
friend  and  mentor.  Age, 
looks,  size  doesn't  matter, 
but  prefer:  White,  Asian, 
Latin,  or  European  Men  or 
Women.  Prisoners  out  of 
state  welcome,  will 
exchange  pen  pal 
resources.  Answer  all. 

Mark  Willis  #189186 

Box  548 

Lexington,  OK  73051 

Seeking  gay  pen  pal.  My 
family  and  relatives  don't 
write  to  me  because  I'm  a 
bisexual  and  a  prisoner.  I 
was  abused  as  a  child. 
Want  to  communicate  with 
someone  like  myself. 

Leon  Rainey  #142217 

AL  Dept,  of  Corrections 
Donaldson  Correct.  Fac. 

100  Warrior  Lane, 
Bessemer,  AL  35023-7299 

White,  heterosexual  BL,  46 
y.o.,  5'  10",  170  lbs.,  release 
around  2005.  I  am  very 
open  minded  and  would 
like  to  write  to  male  or 
female  any  age. 

Christopher  Wagner 

W03196 
Charlotte  C.l. 

33123  Oil  Well  Road 
Box  82 1 

Punta  Gorda,  FL  33955 
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Reviews,  essays,  debates, 

■ 

news  analysis,  commentary 
and  more...  If  you  believe 
that  critical  thinking  is 
needed  now  more  than 
ever,  and  if  you  long  for 

•  ..v 

fresh  perspectives,  hot 
debates,  and  dissent  from 
the  conservative  lockstep 
of  American  politics-you 
need  GCN. 


■Urvashi  Maid 


O  I  enclose  $20  for  one  year. 
O  I  enclose  $35  for  two  years, 
O  I  also  want  to  make  an 
Name 

Address 
CHy 

Phone  ( ) 


State 


Send  with  payment  to: 

GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 

29  STANHOPE  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  GCN 
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EVENING 


WITH 


Adrienne  Rich 


In  a  benefit  for  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation,* 

internationally  renowned  poet  and  writer,  Adrienne  Rich  will  read  her 
poetry  and  speak  about  the  importance  of  multi-issue  politics  in  the 
fight  for  social  justice. 


Thursday,  July  15th 


> 


Winner  of  the  prestigious  MacArihur  Fellowship,  Rich  is  the  author 
of  more  than  16  volumes  of  poetry,  including  her  latest  Midnight 
Salvage,  and  four  books  of  nonfiction  prose.  She  has  received  the 
National  Book  Award,  the  Frost  Silver  IVIedal  of  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America,  the  Lambda  Book  Award,  and  numerous  other  honors 
during  her  career.  An  artist  who  sees  the  connections  between  art 
and  political  change,  her  work  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a 
lesblan-femlnlst  voice  In  the  literary  world. 


‘The  Bromfield  Street  Educational  foundation  »s  a  non-profit  queer/progressive  organization 
that  publishes  day  Community  Net**.  produces  the  OinWrite  Conference,  and  coordinates  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Prisoner  Project,  Questions?  Call 


Kresge  Auditorium- 
MIT  Campus 
84  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Cambridge 
7:30  pm 

$10  IN  ADVANCE 
$15  AT  THE  DOOR 
$25  BSEF  ANGEL 
$5  PER  TICKET  FOR 
GROUPS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT: 

MEW  WORDS  BOOKSTORE 

<86  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge  (near  Inman  Square) 

617-874*5310 

RHYTHM  AND  MUSE 

403a  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  (in  Hyde  Square) 
617-524-6622 

GLAD  DAY 

673  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
617-267-3010 

BROOKLINE  BOOKSMITH 

279  Harvard  Street,  Brookline  (across  from  the  Coolidge 
Corner  Cinema) 

617-566*6660 

WOOD  AND  STRING 

($2  00  additional  charge  for  credit  card  phone  orders; 
St.oo  m  store  charge) 

493  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

78t-64i-2i3i 
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